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wes ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE was founded in 1941 a 
grant was received from the Carnegie Foundation enabling us 
to get out a preliminary brochure setting forth the aims of the new mag- 
azine and inviting subscriptions. It also paid for the first two numbers. 
From then on we were on our own and continued so until now. But as 
our subscribers know from the comments we have made from time to 
time in these editorials it has been a hand-to-mouth existence. 

This year it should be a little easter. While the last number was in 
press we recetved the good word that The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts had voted to aid us with a modest grant. This was most welcome 
news and we wish to express our deep appreciation to that Society for its 
encouragement and material support. We have published many articles 
in the past thirteen and a half years relating to the Colonial period of 
American history. And under the circumstances it was most appropri- 
ate that by coincidence we commenced a series of articles on the Pilgrims’ 
Mayflower in the first number following the announcement of the 
grant, 

But because of this grant let it not be thought that we do not need more 
subscribers. And be it not supposed that those delinquent in their sub- 
scriptions should so continue. For if they should say unto us as Elisha 
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said unto his servant Gehazt, ‘Is it a tume to recerve money. . . ?’ the an- 































swer is ‘Yes.’ 

I suspect that nearly every reader of this journal sailed toy boats as a 
boy, and always wanted larger ones. When I was a little boy I had sev- 
eral, culminating in a two-masted schooner, a model of a Grand Manan 
fisherman, about three feet long. I also suspect that one of the basic, 
though unconscious and unannounced, reasons for committees build- 
ing reconstructions of famous ships for anniversary celebrations, is the 
small boy’s desire for a larger and larger toy boat to play with. It is 
great fun. But our fellow editor, Alec Brown, in this number points out 
some of the pitfalls and the expense of such reconstructions. And also the 
almost insurmountable problems connected with their maintenance if 
they ave to be exhibited for an extended period of time. | 

It may not be inappropriate to add here that equal, if not even greater, 
difficulties are encountered in attempting to preserve an old ship. The 
continual replacement of rigging alone is a fabulously costly and never _ | 
ending task. The ravages of dry rot in an old wooden hull present a prob- 
lem even more costly and insurmountable. Spars deteriorate. Painting 
must be done as frequently on a vessel used for exhibition purposes as 
on one in the coal trade. 

In the face of these economic and technical odds it would seem that a 
well-planned and skillfully constructed model is best for a permanent 
record. But a suitably sized craft with jerry-built accessories, provided 
it 1s not too much of an architectural monstrosity, is permissible for 
pageantry. It should, however, be destroyed as soon as the celebration is 


over, and not left to create confusion and become a public eyesore. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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A West Indian Trader 


BY CAPTAIN W. R. CHAPLIN 





HE reminiscences of Captain William Pixley, who died in the 
year 1869, appear to have been written for the interest of his fami- 
ly and descendants, and the original copy is now in the possession 
of his great-grandson, in Queensland, Australia. It is dated 1863 and 
must have been dictated, as he was totally blind for some years before 
his death; also, it was written when he was already at an advanced age 
and his memory had become impaired, or possibly incorrectly taken 
down, as the dates given for certain events are not in accord with his- 
torical facts, and where these occur corrections have been made. 
He tells much of interest concerning the West Indian trade of the 
1830's, when about six hundred vessels averaging 300 tons were em- 
ployed. Over half of these sailed regularly from London, the remainder 
between the other ports, of which Bristol had a large share. 
The greater part of those trading to London would, at a certain season 
| of the year, be in the River Thames at the same time. With these there 
would always be a part of the fleet of four hundred colliers employed in 
the London trade, apart from the timber ships, and those of many other 
trades. This caused endless difficulties in berthing and discharging, to 
say nothing of the thefts of cargo so fully described in contemporary ac- 
counts of the Port of London. 
William Pixley was born in the year 1787, the son of Captain William 
Pixley (born in 1760), a Master Mariner of Ipswich, Suffolk. William 
served for some time in the ships commanded by his father, who figures 
largely in the earlier pages. Burke gives their pedigree in some detail 
from the thirteenth century, first in the North Country and later in East 
Anglia, where in Ipswich there is a record of five generations from a 
William Pixley who was forty years of age in the year 1719; his son, 
Thomas, born there in 1702, married Mary Aldus at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Ipswich, in 1724. Thereafter there are three generations each 
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named William (including the subject of these notes) born in 1734, 1760, 
and 1787 respectively. 

In the Ipswich town records a John Pixley is mentioned in a list of 
freemen of the borough who did not vote at the election of Members of 
Parliament in May 1741, and a William Pixley in a list of those who 
voted in the Ipswich Bailiffs’ election in 1754. Others named show that 
the family was well represented in the town. 

Little is known of Captain William Pixley, senior, and nothing to in- 
dicate whether he had long been established in the West Indian trade, 
which in earlier times was largely monopolized by families who passed on 
their interests to succeeding generations. ‘The earliest mention of him 
is in the Baltic trade, where, by inference, he was well known to the mer- 
chants there; however, he later went into the West Indian trade and 
continued in it until his death. 

It does not appear that William Pixley, junior, intended at an early 
age to follow in his father’s profession, and seems to have entered it more 
by chance than design. Although he made a voyage to the Baltic with 
his father at the age of thirteen, he subsequently went to school in France 
where, on the outbreak of war with Great Britain, he became a prisoner 
of war for several years. ‘This did not interfere with the course of his edu- 
cation, and he enjoyed a degree of freedom which was in extraordinary 
contrast with the treatment of prisoners of war in more recent wars. 
Stranger still, he was being educated at a Military Academy and, as will 
be related, was offered a commission in the French Army by Napoleon. 

On his release, when nearly twenty years of age, he made a voyage to 
the West Indies with his father, on account of his health. Within a year, 
and obviously with very limited experience, he was ‘Third Mate of a 
privateer manned by four officers and seventy-five seamen, with his fa- 
ther in command. Soon after this voyage he was First Mate of a regular 
West Indian trader, and in this trade he continued until his retirement. 

In the following account of his career as much as possible is given in 
his own words, but where he becomes too diffusive concerning events of 
little interest it has been condensed into a brief account. Where neces- 
sary, some explanatory or historical note is added; also where, concern- 
ing his earlier years, he is sometimes in error concerning his dates, these 


are corrected. As an instance, he says that in the year 1797 he went with 
his father to Cronstadt, and then describes how the outbreak of war with 
Russia resulted in his father’s ship being interned. ‘The breach with Rus- 
sia is part of the recorded history of 1800, which date also fits in to the 
rest of his narrative; however, to quote his words: 
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In the year 1797 [read 1800] I went for a voyage with my father up the Baltic to 
Cronstadt. Whilst there we paid a visit to Mr. Knoll at St. Petersburg, and accom- 
panied him on a business visit to the Emperor Paul of Russia who gave the idea of 
being a tartar, which opinion was confirmed soon after by the Emperor declaring 
war against Great Britain, laying an embargo on all British ships in Cronstadt and 
ordering all the ships to be unloaded, the crews to be marched up into the interior, 
some hundreds of miles, many as far as Siberia. 


Paul the First, Emperor of Russia, whose tyrannical reign, though 
short (1796-1801), was one of the darkest periods of that country’s his- 
tory. On his accession he had declared that he would remain firmly unit- 
ed to his allies, Austria and Great Britain, but Napoleon made overtures 
to him and in 1800 he broke with Great Britain. In November of that 
year an embargo was laid on all British ships, the crews imprisoned and 
all British merchandise seized. 

The ships so taken included that of Captain Pixley, who, fearing his 
son would fall a victim to the climate during the coming winter, owing 
to his youth, bribed the Captain of a Swedish vessel, when on the eve of 
sailing, to take him to Elsinore in Denmark and leave him with his agent 
there. 


I was therefore taken on board at night and concealed behind the Captain’s bed, 
and although a rigid search was made I fortunately escaped detection. Ample pro- 
visions being put on board for my sustenance on the passage to Elsinore, at which 
place I was to be handed over to the care of my father’s friend, Mr. Good, an Eng- 
lish merchant there. 

The passage was stormy and dangerous. We had two or three narrow escapes 
from shipwreck, and to make matters worse my provisions were used by the Cap- 
tain and Mate, thus reducing me to the ship’s common fare of black bread and ling 
fish, although the fellow was amply paid for his service in carrying me. This, added 
to the separation from my father and thoughts of the wintry prospect before him, 
caused me an illness of three weeks on my arrival at Mr. Good’s, where I received 
ereat kindness. 

After my recovery, the season becoming late, I was hurried on board a vessel un- 
der Swedish colours then bound to Hull. We proceeded on our passage but mis- 
fortune seemed to follow me, and when off the Naze of Norway we encountered a 
terrific gale which drove us on the rocks near Christiansand. By a merciful provi- 
dence I, a fellow passenger, the Mate and two of the crew were saved by a fishing 
boat. 

I was hospitably received by one of the principal merchants in Christiansand, 
whose family in consideration of my youth and distance from home, vied with each 
other in endeavouring to render me happy, and I spent the time most delightfully, 
extending to the Spring of the following year, when I took passage in a vessel bound 
to London where I arrived safely in 1800 [read 1801]. ‘The news awaited me of the 
assassination of the Emperor Paul by his Nobles, his son’s accession to the throne, 
and restoration of peace with the release of British Shipping. 
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On the night of 11 March 1801 the Emperor Paul was murdered in 
the St. Michael’s Palace by a band of dismissed officers. He was succeed- 
ed by his son, Alexander the First, who reversed the policy of Paul and 
at once made peace with Great Britain. 


On my father’s arrival in London in June, I was sent to school, whilst he proceed- 
ed to Yarmouth to superintend the building of a large ship which, when completed 
was ordered to London in 1802 and was then chartered by Messrs. Mauscouf Freres 
& Co. merchants at Dunkirk, the ship being ordered to that port. My father then 
sent his First Mate in charge, he remaining at home on account of my mother’s 
illness, and I, then nearly fifteen years of age, was taken from school and accompa- 
nied the First Mate to Dunkirk. 

On our arrival there Madame Mauscouf (an English lady) invited me to their 
town residence and I remained with them until January 1803. While there, Bona- 
parte, with a large army, was stationed at various depots throughout French Flan- 
ders, preparatory to his intended invasion of Great Britain, and other ambitious 
projects, for which purpose the building and completing of a vast number of flat 
bottomed boats was in progress in every direction along the canals. 

During the whole of this winter Dunkirk and Boulogne were extremely gay, be- 
ing so surrounded by this large military force, and whenever the First Consul was 
absent Madame Josephene (now Empress Josephene) took up her residence with 
Madame Mauscouf, and it was there that I was first introduced to and noticed by 
that noble lady. I invariably attended them at the numerous balls and masquer- 
ades and large evening parties at this gay season, and received from Madame Jose- 
phene the sobriquet ‘Milord Anglais’ which continued during my whole sojourn 
in France. 

It was during this-time that war broke out between France and Britain, and I 
was consequently made a prisoner of war on parole. On hearing this my father re- 
quested Messieur Mauscouf to place me at a good school in order to further my 
improvement in the French language, and through his interest I had the good for- 
tune to be received into the celebrated Ecole Militaire, near St. Omer, in 1803, 
formed by Napoleon at his expense for the French army. Here I attained great 
proficiency in the art of fencing and the use of small arms; our number amounted 
to about forty English and seventy French youths. 


In the wars of that period it was common for the belligerents to have 
many prisoners of war on parole, who were able to move about with con- 
siderable freedom. Some, in fact, married to enemy nationals, obtained 
employment, sent their children to school, and enjoyed almost full lib- 
erty except that of returning to their own country. Nothing, however, 
reveals the conditions more completely than the fact that the Military 
College had no less than forty English youths out of a total of a hundred 
and ten. 
A circumstance worth recording occurred on receiving the news of the death ol 
Nelson, which caused great rejoicing among our French comrades, to the equal cha- 
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grin of the English party, whose anger rose to such a height at their boisterous ex- 
pressions of delight that a challenge to open combat was sent and accepted. 

We met in a large field at the back of the Monastery which was contiguous to the 
school rooms. After a desparate encounter of at least two hours duration, the Eng- 
lish side was completely victorious, notwithstanding the disparity of numbers (ow- 
ing probably to our being more au fait with the use of our fists), but I unfortunate- 
ly, with many others, was cruelly disfigured and did not regain my sight for more 
than a fortnight afterwards. This led to a serious court of enquiry by the Head- 
master, the result of which was a severe reprimand to the whole school. 

This unfortunate quarrel led to two duels, a challenge being sent by two young 
oficers in the French Army to Mr. Young and Mr. Bendif, all students in the same 
establishment. I was second to Mr. Young, and in conjunction with Mr. Bendif’s 
second, had the entire management of the affair, which required great secrecy. 

The meeting took place at four o’clock next morning, within the walls of the Mon- 
astery, the weapons agreed upon being their respective foils with the buttons 
ground down to a point, a most dangerous weapon. The meeting was admirably 
planned; the result happily (without being fatal to the opposite party) in favour 
of the English combatents. 

Young wounded his adversary through the sword arm, and Bendif gave his an- 
tagonist a flesh wound in the right side. This affray becoming known, a report was 
sent to the First Consul who ordered all the delinquents before him, and instituted 
acourt of enquiry. The result of this was the expulsion of the two military officers 
and the offer of a commission in the French Army to Young and Bendif and their 
seconds, accompanied by most complimentary encomiums. The offer was respect- 
fully declined! 

I remained at this establishment nearly four years, and during this period my va- 
cations were spent at Messieur Mauscoutf’s splendid chateau near St. Omer. The 
chateau was of considerable extent, one wing being splendidly furnished and ap- 
propriated to the use of the First Consul. Between the two lodges over the entrance 
gate was inscribed: ‘Quartier General du Premier Consul,’ afterwards altered to 
‘Quartier de L’Empereur des Francais.’ 

The gardens and grounds were extensive and splendid. Bonaparte paid five visits 
to the chateau during my stay at the academy, each of which lasted from four to 
seven days; Madame Josephene always accompanied him. Immediately on their 
arrival Madame Mauscouf invariably sent for me, also for my schoolfellow Charles 
Savin, who always spent his holidays with me at the chateau; his father was a 
noted advocate in Paris. 

The view from my chamber window was beautiful, embracing the whole gar- 
den, in which were encamped the Emperor’s body-guard. On these occasions many 
distinguished people were invited, among whom were several generals and their 
ladies, and large parties were given at which Madame Josephene was invariably 
present and I had the honour of frequently dancing with her, who took particular 
notice of me. She was most fascinating and quite won my heart. 

It is worth relating that at one of the evening parties, the Empress joined us in a 
game of Vingt et un, in which I was a considerable winner and, having lent Gener- 
al Pichegru 22 francs, on rising to leave the table at the close of the game, the Em- 
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a exclaimed: Allons mon General vous oubliez que vous devrez a Milord Anglais 

2 francs, and the dear lady actually made him borrow that sum from another gen- 
oak and rejoiced to see me repaid, for which I heartily thanked her for I should 
never have dared to have applied for it myself if he had failed to remember it, 
which is most probable. 

The Emperor, having heard and seen a good deal of me from time to time, sum- 
moned me to appear before him, and hearing that it was my great desire to return 
to my native land, replied by again offering me a commission in the French Army, 
which I again respectfully declined, and was then waived out of the room. Subse- 
quently a passport was obtained for me to England through the kind interest of 
Lady Pichegru and her daughter, who prevailed upon the General to request it of 
the Emperor as a personal favour. ‘This was in 1806. 

It was granted on condition that I should quit France without delay, but the 
knowledge of this was kept from me by Messieur Mauscouf. About three months 
afterwards while riding through St. Omer, I was observed by General Pichegru, 
who sent an orderly to summon me, and then for the first time I learned of his 
kindness in procuring me a passport. He was highly exasperated with Messieur 
Mauscouf. 

Seeing how deeply this affected me, he said there was yet a chance of my reach- 
ing England by travelling as a conscript to join the French Army, then occupying 
French ’ Flanders. Notwithstanding my great anxiety for my home and native coun- 
try, no letters or news having reached me for the last three years, it was not without 
a feeling of regret I left where I had passed four very happy years, spoiled by friends 
at St. Omer and at the chateau as I had been. 

During the winter months, the canals being frozen over, I used regularly to 
skate over them to the chateau, a distance of seven miles, and then back again, on 
Saturday afternoons, our half-holiday. It was a pretty sight to see hundreds of coun- 
try women, rosy and healthy, dressed in Dutch fashion, skating to and fro from 
market, carrying their merchandise on their heads in large baskets. 

In this manner and by road I made the best of my way as advised through French 
Flanders to Antwerp, in military costume and knapsack on my back. After several 
narrow escapes from detection I arrived at Antwerp shoeless, and with only a few 
sous in my pocket, hungry and completely worn out, the journey having occupied 
many weary days. 

Without loss of time I found my way to Messieur Lebal, a friend of Messieu 
Mauscouf, to whom I made myself known. He and his wife showed me every kind- 
ness and supplied all my wants, and then obtained a passage for me in a vessel un- 
der Russian colours bound for London. On my arrival in the Downs, and not be- 
ing aware of my father being in England, I wrote to some friends to ea) I was about 
to arrive in the River. My father had but two days before returned from Jamaica; 
on hearing of my whereabouts he immediately took boat and proceeded to meet 
me, and off Woolwich boarded the vessel. Although I was on deck he did not recog- 
nise me, but I knew his dear old face immediately. 

Hearing his enquiries for me of the Captain, I went up and took his hand. It 
must be remembered that I was in military uniform and knapsack on my back 
which, together with the change four years had made in my appearance, accounted 
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for his not recognising me. After gladly paying my passage money and other ex- 
enses, we left the vessel, and on our way home he not only informed me of my 
mother’s death, but also (to my great grief) that he had married again. 

My health being then delicate, it was deemed advisable I should accompany him 
on his next voyage to Jamaica, on account of the warmer climate. This, as will be 
seen hereafter, proved to be the commencement of my seafaring life. While the 
ship was fitting out in the West India Docks, I was stopped one morning when 
going on board by a Press Gang, and being dressed in a sailor’s garb, they took me 
and secured me on board the receiving ship off the Tower of London, not heeding 
my assertion that I was not a sailor, but merely going a voyage with my father in 
hope of recruiting my health. 

Here I was incarcerated for two days before I had an opportunity of sending a 
note to my father, which was done by bribing a waterman. Another day would have 
been too late, as it was intended to draft us to ships of war lying at the Nore. On re- 
ceiving the note my father immediately waited upon Captain Richbull, R.N. the 
commanding officer on Tower Hill. By a singular coincidence they recognized 
each other immediately as having served together as midshipmen in the Emerald, 
frigate, under Admiral Rodney. My father explained matters satisfactorily and ob- 
tained my release. This narrow escape put me on my guard for the future. 

We left London in the fall of this year, in the ship Kent for Jamaica, having a 
detachment of troops consisting of convicts who had been trained to fill up the 
condemned regiments in the West Indies. We joined a convoy at Portsmouth and 
proceeded on our passage. The troops were under the command of Captain Brit- 
ton, there were also two other officers and a paymaster. Among the convicts was 
the celebrated Burke the pugilist, who caused continued disturbances, and on one 
occasion grossly insulted our Chief Mate. This being reported to Captain Britton 
we were surprised to find he rather encouraged than reprimanded Burke, which 
rendered him unpopular and resulted in an open rupture between him and my 
father. So uncomfortable became the feeling between the crew and the troops that 
we were obliged to signal to the Commodore, who forthwith sent his First Lieu- 
tenant on board to institute an enquiry, the result of which was a severe reprimand 
to Captain Britton, and an intimation that the command of the troops would be 
taken from him at the next display of bad feeling or disturbance on board the 
Kent. After this affair it was found necessary to provide two separate tables on ac- 
count of the animosity between Captain Britton and my father, rendering the re- 
mainder of the voyage extremely uncomfortable to all parties. 


On arrival at Barbadoes the troops were disembarked, but the ship 
vas obliged to remain there for a further two weeks awaiting a convoy 
to Jamaica. Pixley relates two unfortunate incidents during their stay 
there. His father having invited several guests to dine on board one eve- 
ning, one of them fell through one of the after ports of the cabin into the 
water, and although a boat was manned and he was picked up within a 
iew minutes, he was found to be dead. 

A few days later Pixley went ashore in the ship’s boat employed in 
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carrying off fresh water to the ship, and seeing a large number of negroes 
bathing, followed their example. After swimming out in company of a 
negro boy some distance beyond the others, he heard the cry of ‘shark,’ 
and at the same time saw its fin close to the boy. After swimming back to 
the shore as fast as he could he learned that the shark had bitten off the 
boy’s leg above the knee. The unfortunate victim died the next day of 
lockjaw. 

In due course Kent arrived at Morant, in Jamaica, where it was hoped 
to get a cargo for England; several months, however, passed by before 
they finally got a cargo of sugar. At this period it was not the invariable 
practice for all vessels trading into the tropics to be coppered, and most 
were merely wood sheathed. During their long detention the worm made 
such ravages in the hull of the ship as to cause her to be condemned, as 
hereafter related. 

At last the convoy for England heaving in sight we got under weigh and pro- 
ceeded out of the port to join them, and after my father received the usual printed 
instructions from the Commodore, we stowed our anchors and got everything snug 
for beating to windward. Before setting the watch at 8 p.m. my father ordered the 
carpenter to sound the pumps, when to his amazement he reported that there was 
10 inches of water in the well. We rigged and manned both pumps immediately, 


but still the water gained on us. We thereupon signalled to the Commodore and 
bore away directly for Port Royal, took a pilot on board at 2 p.m. the next day and 


anchored off Kingston at dusk. We then hired extra hands to keep the pumps con- 
stantly going. 


The following week was occupied in unloading the cargo and dismantling the 
ship, warehousing the sugar and rum, although the greater part of the ground tet 
of sugar had been washed out. We hove the ship down and held a survey and found 
nearly all the sheathing off, and the vessel so fearfully defective from the bottom 
being so wormed that it was at once condemned, and all the spars and gear were 
then lotted for sale. 

Whilst here, the following circumstance occurred at Port Royal, where several 
ships of war were moored. The Admiral, in order to prevent his crew deserting, had 
given orders to feed a monster shark every day at noon. When one day while some 
negro boys were bathing from the dockyard, the monster seized one about five years 
old and made clear off with him. The father, a caulker at the yard and a powerful 
man, swore he would destroy the shark. He prepared his weapon, grinding down 
a cutlass to a point and double edged, fixing thereto a strong handle. He watched 
his opportunity at noon on the following day and when the shark appeared he 
swam off immediately. On approaching it (well knowing it would have to turn on 
its side before it could sieze him) he dived under it and, thrusting the sword right 
through it, literally ripped the creature open. 

It swam off immediately, but was seen about two hours after, floating dead upon 
the surface. It was then dragged on shore, and on opening it the remains of the 
child were found in its stomach. On hearing these particulars, the Admiral sent 
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for the negro on board his ship, and after expressing admiration for his courage 
and sympathising with his distress at the loss of his child, presented him with a 
purse containing about £34, the proceeds of a collection amongst the officers of the 
fleet. 

After the sale of the Kent and winding up the ship’s accounts, my father and I 
went to Port Antonio to join the ship Emily, whose captain and officers had all died 
of yellow fever. On our arrival there we found the Emily and the Resolution dis- 
mantled and lying up for the hurricane season. We sailed for England in January 
[1807], very short handed, for seamen could not be obtained. The ship was very 
leaky, and encountering several gales in succession, our sufferings were fearful. On 
our arrival in the Channel in March, we encountered so severe a storm that had we 
not fallen in with the Defiance, line of battle ship, who gave us the assistance of 
10 men, we must have foundered as we had over two feet of water in the hold. We 
fortunately secured a pilot off the Isle of Wight and arrived safely at Cowes, where 
we unloaded the ship, warehoused the cargo, and put the ship into drydock where 
she underwent the necessary repairs. My father’s health and my own being much 
impaired by our sufferings on the voyage, we proceeded to London and gave up 
the ship to the owners. 

When my father’s health was recruited, he was offered and took command of 
the Hector, a splendid corvette, mounting 22 guns, with a crew of 75 men, and 
having a Letter of Marque Commission, on a trading voyage to St. Domingo with 
avery valuable cargo of dry goods. The officers consisted of the Captain, four Mates 
(I was Third), a Surgeon, and a Supercargo. We sailed in the Autumn of this year 
[1807], and nothing of note happened until our arrival off Antigua. 


Whilst Hector was lying-to for the night in order to make the Island of 
Antigua at daylight, the officer of the watch, having been warned to keep 
a sharp lookout for any French privateers that might be out of Gaude- 
loupe, sighted just after midnight a vessel coming up on their port quar- 
ter. All hands were ordered to stations, all the guns having been loaded 
overnight with round shot and grape. Hector filled her main yards to get 
the ship under good command, by which time the other vessel had closed 
and was seen to be a privateer schooner heavily manned. On board Heec- 
tor they at once triced up their boarding netting fore and aft and pre- 
pared for action. At this same time Captain Pixley hailed the schooner 
to bear away or he would open fire. No notice being taken of this, Hec- 
tor was given a sheer to port in order to bring her broadside to bear and 
the order was given to fire. This appeared to cause heavy carnage on 
board the schooner, but notwithstanding this and without firing a single 
gun, she sheered up alongside Hector and made three attempts to board, 
but was repulsed each time with heavy loss of men. Pixley continues: 


I being stationed at the gangway gun, my men suffered most, three of them be- 
ing shot down and I received a sabre cut in the forehead. A singular fact, the only 
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man left at the gun seeing the blow aimed, ran his boarding pike through the man’s 
throat, who fell backwards dead. Our boarding netting no doubt preserved our 
ship from capture, and certainly saved my life as it partially intercepted the blow 
aimed at my head. 


When the privateer sheered off, Hector reloaded her guns and poured 
another broadside into her, causing much havoc on board. Having met 
with a warmer reception than they had expected the privateer bore away 
and made no further attempt to renew the engagement. The crew of Hec- 
tor went aft and asked that they might endeavor to take her, but Captain 
Pixley after complimenting them on the way they had defended the ship, 
and assuring them that they would be amply rewarded, said that she 
probably had nothing on board but two hundred desperate men, and 
the risk of heavy loss of life would be too great, apart from the possible 
loss of his own ship and cargo valued at £160,000. Although three at- 
tempts had been made to board her, Hector had only seven severely 
wounded and none killed. 


At daylight we made the Island of Antigua, and then steered for St. Domingo. 
On our arrival off Jacquemil [Jacmel] we ran in and anchored. On the following 
day my father landed and called on several of the merchants of that port, but find- 
ing no chance of disposing of our cargo, we weighed anchor and proceeded round 
the west end of the Island up to Port au Prince. Here we anchored in the inner har- 
bour, and finding we should be obliged to remain some months to dispose of our 
cargo, we unbent all our sails and covered the ship fore and aft with awnings. 

President Petion was a man of colour, who had been educated in France and 
held a commission as Colonel in the French Army. He had a small Naval Force 
consisting of two frigates and five smaller vessels, brigs and schooners. ‘The officers 
and crews were all coloured and black men; they were kept in a filthy state, and 
gave us a great deal of trouble and anxiety, frequently insulting European subjects. 

The British merchant ships were twelve in number in port, all well armed and 
manned. My father was elected Commodore of the fleet. We obtained good prices 
for our cargo, and with the proceeds purchased coffee, which we put into bags pre- 
viously prepared, and stowed it in to ship’s hold. It was the month of May the fol- 
lowing year before the sale of the outward cargo and purchases of the homeward 
one were completed. 


The abové-mentioned Alexandre Petion, President of the southern 
half of the Island, was a mulatto who received his education at the Mil: 
tary School in Paris, and was well instructed in the art of war. He served 
in the French and Haitian Armies with some distinction, and in the lat- 
ter, gave valuable service to Toussaint and afterwards to Dessalines, the 
negro ruler who was assassinated in October 1806. When this happened 
Petion was one of the claimants, and after another civil war, with the 
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customary carnage, he was elected President in 1807; he retained this 
office until his death in 1818. He has been described as an attractive per- 
son, and a mild ruler. 


During our stay we had repeated skirmishes with Petion’s officers. It was the cus- 
tom of several British officers of the ships and mine among the rest, to meet at Mr. 
Watson’s store (an American merchant) where I used to teach him and several of 
his friends the art of fencing. On these occasions some of the black officers attempt- 
ed to intrude, which caused an ill-feeling between us, particularly on the part of 
the Commandant of the place, Mons. Bois Blanc, who swore enmity against me 
and Mr. Watson. 

One day being ordered on shore on duty, taking two of our boys with me in the 
jolly boat, on landing at the wharf I ordered the boys to keep the boat off until my 
return, as these black officers were in the habit of getting into our boats and mak- 
ing the boats’ crew pull them off to their ships in the outer roads. 

On this occasion Lieutenant Jean Jacques, a black fellow with two swaggering 
epaulettes on his shoulders, cocked hat upon his head, hailed my boys to come 
alongside the wharf to take him off to his ship. They both refused him, on which 
he jumped into a canoe and then into my boat. On my coming down to the wharf 
in company with our supercargo, I saw him beating my favourite boy, which so 
exasperated me that I jumped into another boat and in a few moments reached 
them. 

Captain Shaw (then on the wharf), who commanded the ship Prince, called out 
tome most earnestly to mind what I was about, the Commandant being a very pow- 
erful man. Blanc endeavoured to seize hold of me which I avoided, and being 
more accustomed than he to the motion of the boat, I tipped him overboard in an 
instant; he went down head foremost, cocked hat and all. The water not being 
deep he soon got on shore and I after him, Captain Shaw and our Supercargo call- 
ing out to me to make haste on board my ship for my life depended upon it. How- 
ever, seeing my poor boy groaning at the bottom of my boat, my feelings were too 
excited to listen to anything like caution. Seeing the fellow had drawn his sword 
to attack me, I rushed into Mr. Watson’s store and secured a favourite sword that 
I had been accustomed to use. By this time a crowd had assembled, but as there 
was a strong party on both sides I did not fear the result. 

Mr. Watson cautioned me to be cool and collected, as he knew my adversary to 
be not only a very powerful man, but also an expert swordsman. I soon found that 
in point of skill I had greatly the advantage, but his cuts at me were so powerful 
that I had the greatest difficulty in parrying them off. I watched my opportunity, 
which soon occurring, I ran him through the sword arm. This appeared to enrage 
him the more, and Watson called out: ‘If you do not run him through the body 
your life will be sacrificed.’ This was no sooner said than done, as at that moment 
he was off his guard. He fell immediately. 

Captain Shaw conveyed me in his own boat to the Hector, the supercargo bring- 
ing off my own boat. On the surgeon examining my poor boy, he gave but little 
hope of his recovery, which proved too true, as he died the next day. I felt the less 
compunction at having taken this man’s life, he being one of the miscreants who 
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caused a number of beautiful French and other women to be tied back to back and 
taken out to sea and left to perish by drowning. My father was on shore during the 
whole of this affray, on a visit. The Second Officer was sent on shore well armed to 
bring him off. On his arrival about 5 p.m. he said he had heard that it was the in. 
tention of Petion’s officers of the squadron to board our ship at night in order to 
take me out. The attempt was made about 10 p.m. but being thoroughly prepared 
for the occasion, it entirely failed. After considerable resistance, fortunately with. 
out loss of life, they retired about 11 p.m. 

This unfortunate occurrence compelled me to remain on board concealed for two 
or three weeks, and as it had led to many encounters between the officers of ow 
ships and those of the black squadron, the British merchants sent a memorial to 
the Admiral at Jamaica, stating their grievances and requesting immediate assist- 
ance. In reply to this, the Daedalus, frigate, Captain Englefield, was sent up to Port 
au Prince to protect the European subjects. This he did very effectively, himself 
and his boats crews landing every day fully armed. While the frigate remained 
here the President gave several balls at his house, and to all of these Captain Engle. 
field was invited, and also our own officers. Captain Englefield, notwithstanding my 
father’s remonstrance, insisted on taking me with him, he himself, his officers and 
two boats crews being well armed against any treachery. 

At the entrance to the palace were sentinels with muskets. One evening as we 
were entering, Captain Englefield first, I next with several officers, these two mis- 
creants sloped their bayonets with the intention of transfixing me, which one of my 
companions seeing, in a moment laid hold of me and drew me back. At the same 
time he called out to Captain Englefield, who on learning what had happened, or- 
dered up the boat’s crew and gave the two villains in charge. Making this known 
to the President, he was so indignant that he authorised Captain Englefield to deal 
with the two prisoners as severely as he thought proper. On this they were con- 
veyed on board the Daedalus, and on the following morning were flogged before all 
the crew, and then sent on shore. After this summary piece of justice all went quiet: 
ly. At this time my father was in the habit of dining with Mr. Sutherland, who was 
the principal merchant and British Consul there, the cutter going on shore ever) 
night with the boat’s crew armed, to bring him back. 

I regret to say that of late several misunderstandings had arisen between my 
father and myself. One of the causes I will now relate. I was ordered by our Chiel 
Officer to proceed with the large cutter manned by twelve of our crew, all well 
armed, to cut and bring a load of fire wood from the lower part of the bay, distant 
about 6 miles. While performing this duty we gave chase to some very fine cattle, 
which I chose to consider wild. After a long run and much risk I secured one of 
the finest, which we slaughtered, cut up, and conveyed to the boat as a bon prix. 
In order that my father and the Chief Officer should not know of this adventure, 
we stowed the four quarters of the animal at the bottom of the boat, fore and aft 
over which we laid the wood, thus concealing our booty. We did not return to the 
ship until 8 p.m. Having got the wood on board, the Chief Officer being in his cabin, 
we proceeded to secure the beef and had made three quarters safe, but just as we 
were whipping up the fourth, my father, who was just coming off, discovered what 
we were doing. 
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Enquiry of course took place. I then admitted that this was one of several depre- 
dations, believing that the cattle were wild and therefore the property of whoever 
could catch them. My father chose to appear excessively angry, calling it an act of 
plunder, and reprimanded me before the whole crew. This induced me to accept 
the offer of the position of Chief Officer of the Rhine, a fine vessel lying close to the 
Hector, which offer had been made the day before, the Captain having died a few 
days previously and the Chief Officer taking command. I carried this out the fol- 
lowing evening, unknown to our Chief Officer. I packed my chest and ordered two 
of the apprentices to put me on board in the jolly boat. Captain Townley received 
me very kindly. ‘The vessel was to proceed to St. Jago in a few days. 

On my father’s return at 9 p.m. not meeting me on deck as usual, he enquired 
for me. The Chief Officer passed the word for me but with no effect; the crew were 
then mustered and strict enquiries made, thinking that I had fallen overboard, 
when the two boys admitted they had taken me and my chest on board the Rhine. 
On the following morning at 9 o'clock, Captain Townley having gone on shore, I 
noticed the Hector’s cutter being manned, the old gunner in charge. Fearing some 
foul play I ordered our ladder to be pulled up from the side, and went to my cabin 
for my brace of pistols, placing them on the capstan head; neither of them, how- 
ever was loaded. When the cutter came alongside the old gunner with some difh- 
culty got up by the main chains, presenting himself at the gangway and touching 
his hat respectfully. I asked him his business, to which he replied: ‘I am come Sir, 
with a boat’s crew armed, with orders from our Captain to take you back on board 
the Hector.’ The two ships were not more than eighty yards from each other. Seeing 
my father and all the officers were on deck watching the result, 1 ordered him back 
into his boat immediately, cocking both pistols at the same time, and presenting 
one at him with a threat to shoot him if he did not return to his ship. 

In the afternoon my father’s friend, Captain Shaw of the Prince, came on board 
with an invitation to Captain Turnley and myself to dine next day on board the 
Hector. | at first declined, believing it to be a trap laid for me, but on the assurance 
of Captain Shaw that my father was reconciled to the separation, and his promise 
to see me safely back in the evening, I accepted. At 3 o’clock we went on board the 
Hector, when the Chief Officer informed me that my father wished to see me in his 
cabin alone. As soon as I entered he took me most kindly by the hand and said, hav- 
ing considered the matter well, he had come to the conclusion that it was all for 
the best, and wishing me success, we shook hands, much affected, and soon after re- 
joined our friends. 

The Hector had at this time nearly completed her cargo of coffee and expected 
to sail for England in about three weeks, but before then we in the Rhine proceed- 
ed to Cape Nicholas, on the north side of St. Domingo. This was in June 1808. Be- 
fore getting under weigh I went on board the Hector and took an affectionate leave 
of my father and brother officers. When under weigh the whole crews of the Hee- 
tor, the Prince, and other vessels manned the yards and gave me three hearty cheers, 
which much affected me, having been with them for seven most anxious months. 
After landing a cargo of salt provisions, we sailed for St. Jago de Cuba for a cargo of 
sugar. We were detained there nearly three months, leaving on 20 September in 
company with a schooner which had been engaged by some ladies to take them to 
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Port au Prince. We had three portuguese gentlemen on board as passengers. 

The night after leaving was dark and stormy. About 4 o'clock in the morning, 
it being my watch on deck, we were standing inshore under two reefs in our top- 
sails, when I observed an opening in the clouds on our starboard beam that alarmed 
me. I called all hands, took in all our canvas except the reefed topsails, which we 
had scarcely done when a sudden and fearful squall burst upon us. Had we not 
fortunately prepared for it, the consequences must have been serious, and as it was 
the ship laid over nearly on her beam ends. Captain Turnley and the passengers 
rushed on deck, thinking it was all over with us; however, the squall did not last 
long, the ship righted herself and we made all necessary sail. I remained on deck 
until daylight, anxious about the schooner, and ordered a good lookout. About 5 
o'clock the watch called out ‘Rocks right ahead.’ Well knowing there was no such 
danger in this locality, I went forward with a telescope and discovered it to bea 
vessel broad side up. Searching all round the horizon and not seeing the schooner, 
I reluctantly concluded it was she and immediately hove-to, lowered a boat, took 
the carpenter with tools and made all haste to the unfortunate vessel, when I found 
my fears realized. 

I had some difficulty in jumping from the boat on to the broadside of the vessel, 
there being a heavy sea on, and a considerable part of her lay above water. I leaned 
my head over the side in the hope of catching some sound, but all was silent. Lis- 
tening again, something like a moan reached me, and then with the carpenter's 
assistance I cut a hole through her side. To our amazement we rescued a little lap- 
dog, but no other living creatures were on board; six or seven sharks were swim- 
ming round the vessel. We were all deeply affected and returned on board to re- 
port to Captain Turnley. He was very grieved that he had refused to give them a 
passage in the Rhine. For myself, I felt unable to bear the sight of him. After this 
event, and having other causes for discontent, I resolved to leave him on our arrival 
at our destination, which we did not reach until October. On our arrival, Captain 
Walker, of one of the ships in port, informed me that my father had requested him 
to give me a passage to London. This offer I gladly accepted, much to the annoy- 
ance of Captain Turnley. We left early in November and arrived in London after a 
pleasant passage of seven weeks, where I learned to my regret that my father had 
sailed for Jamaica two weeks previously. 

I took this opportunity of visiting some friends in Suffolk, and remained there 
until February 1809. Returning to London, I was appointed Chief Officer of the 
Jonah, Captain Cumming, loaded with provisions and ready to sail for Lisbon, for 
the supply of the transports. After delivering our stores we departed in company 
with another vessel, both bound for Jamaica. On the third day at sea we fell in 
with a suspicious looking schooner which tried to run in between us but was foiled, 
both vessels firing into her. Nothing happened thereafter until we reached Ja- 
maica. 

When about two thirds loaded with coffee we were struck by lightning, and I was 
knocked senseless on the quarter-deck; I remained very weak for some time after 
my recovery. Nothing important occurred on the way home and we arrived in Lon- 
don in September, and then commenced fitting out the ship for another voyage to 
the West Indies. We sailed in December with a full cargo of merchandise and sup- 
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plies for Jamaica, and were full of passengers, mostly Jews. We joined a convoy at 
Portsmouth and sailed in company with about 160 vessels in January 1810, arriv- 
ing at our destination in March, and discharged our cargo and loaded with coffee. 
Leaving Jamaica about the go June, we were off Newfoundland in July and in 
London in August. After discharging the cargo we laid up the ship, and having two 
months leave of absence, took myself off to Ipswich. While there I fell desperately 
in love with a very attractive girl. 

The Jonah being refitted and a cargo loaded we sailed in December to join the 
convoy at Portsmouth, leaving there in January 1811. When off Plymouth it blew 
so hard that we were obliged to bear up for that port, having lost spars and re- 
ceived other damage. However, we sailed again in February and arrived in Jamaica 
in April. After discharging our cargo and loading a full one of coffee, we returned 
to England under convoy, in the month of August. When the cargo was discharged 
and the ship dismantled and laid up, I re-visited Ipswich, and in October I brought 
up C.E.* to visit my family. All November and part of December were occupied as 
usual in refitting and loading the ship, and we sailed again in December to join 
convoy at Portsmouth, leaving there in February 1812 and arriving in Jamaica in 
April. 

We had just completed our loading homewards when the Captain of the Marina 
died, and I was asked by the agents to take her to London. I at first refused, but my 
Captain urged me to take command of her, and we sailed together in June, home- 
ward bound. On 4 July the weather became sultry, and thereafter we had a heavy 
storm. I and my Chief officer and carpenter were lashed to the weather rail, all of 
us struck by the awful scene that presented itself. A squall came on with a gust of 
wind with a noise resembling a railway whistle, struck the ship, carrying everything 
over the side. The fall of the mainmast carried away the lee pump, and before we 
could cut away the wreckage the mainmast got under the ship’s counter and car- 
ried away the rudder. During the height of the hurricane our quarter boat and 
jolly boat were blown away; the only one remaining was the long boat. The car- 
penter reported the ship was now making a considerable quantity of water. We 
manned the only remaining pump and kept it constantly going. Not knowing how 
long the ship might remain afloat, I ordered the officers and crew who could be 
spared from the pump to put in the long boat fresh water and provisions, and some 
of their effects ready, in order to launch the boat at the first opportunity. About 4 
p.m. the hurricane had considerably abated and the sea going down gradually. 
We anxiously awaited for the next daybreak as nothing more could be done to 
save the ship, the leak increasing rapidly. 

At dawn we sighted a ship about a mile distant, the weather then being compara- 
tively fine and but little wind; but as the carpenter reported that we could not 
float more than another hour, we launched with great difficulty the long boat, but 
unfortunately the ship took a sudden roll and swamped her. We had no other left, 
so began to make a raft; however, in the meantime the ship in sight had tacked 
and was standing towards us, and about 10 a.m. sent a fine gig (the only boat she 
had left) with the Chief Officer and four men to our aid. As our ship was settling 
fast they begged us to lose no time. At the first trip they could take three of our 


‘ Charlotte Ellis: referred to later. 
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crew, the second four, the third six. The last trip I asked them to take the Chief 
Officer and Carpenter, as I wished to get the charter party and other papers, and 
said I would be ready when they came back. The Chief Officer urged me to get in, 
but I replied that I could swim and take care of myself. On going below I found it 
impossible to get into my cabin, and finding the ship settling down I rushed on 
deck and sprang overboard, just in time to escape the in-draught which | distinctly 
felt. Fortunately having nothing on but my shirt and trousers, I soon reached the 
gig (being a good swimmer) which was returning for me. Five of our crew were 
drowned. 

I was received by the Captain of the Five Sisters in the most kindly manner, as 
were all our crew, and congratulated on my fortunate escape. We saved nothing 
but what we stood in. The following morning we came up with about 25, sail of 
our convoy, and amongst them one belonging to the same owners as my lost ship. 
Her Captain immediately came on board and took me and my Chief Officer, Car- 
penter and four of the crew on board his ship. I took a grateful farewell of my kind 
preserver and the boat’s crew, as she was not bound for London. 

Our Commodore had nearly foundered we afterwards heard, and 21 ships of 
the convoy had gone down. Among the saved I was happy to find my old ship, the 
Jonah, which the Captain thought was entirely owing to her being laden with cof- 
fee, as had the cargo been sugar, nothing could have saved her, she being old and 
leaky. He was glad to receive me again as Chief Officer in a new ship, the Eppleworth, 
and having a month to spare I again went down to Ipswich. 


In his reminiscences, Pixley mentions that in October, when he was 
fitting out his new ship and loading her outward cargo, he received the 
news of his father’s death at Jamaica (which had occurred in August), at 
the age of 52, and relates that the care of his step-mother and four young 
children now devolved upon him, his father having left little for their 
support. Eppleworth sailed in November, but owing to contrary winds 
did not get out of the Channel until January (1813); however, they ar- 
rived at their destination on 20 March, and after discharging and then 
loading the homeward cargo had a pleasant passage of 49 days to Lon- 
don, unloading in the West India Dock there. The usual routine of lay- 
ing up the ship until the autumn was carried out, and Pixley once more 
went off to Ipswich. From the account of these voyages it seems that the 
West Indiamen usually made but one voyage a year, leaving in Decem- 
ber or January, arriving home about August and then laying up until 
the end of the year. 


I was now appointed Captain of the Eppleworth by Messrs. Briggs, of Hull, the 
owners, my predecessor having, I grieve to say, given way to drink most excessively. 
I joined my ship in October and commenced fitting her out. On the goth. we ac- 
cepted a charter for Martinique and Guardeloupe. We went down the River early 
in December and sailed on the 28th; sighted Madeira on this occasion, and after a 
long but fine passage were left by the Commodore off the Island of Martinique on 
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Captain William Pixley, 1786-1869, West Indian trader 


PLATE 9 





Ship Thetis, West Indiaman (first class), getting under way off the 
Needles, Isle of Wight 


Ship Thomas Coutts, East Indiaman, entering Bombay Harbor. From an aqua 
tint by E. Duncan after W. J. Huggins, 1827 


Courtesy of The Parker Gallery, London 
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27 February [1814]. Here we landed about half the outward cargo and went on to 
the Harbour of St. Pierre, Guardeloupe, on the 24 March, where we landed the 
rest of our cargo, consigned to the same firm. Monsieur Charles de Rance resided 
here, and insisted upon my taking up my quarters in his house. The inhabitants 
being nearly all French, I spent a happy time there, being from my long sojourn in 
France, half a Frenchman. As the proclamation of peace with France was hourly 
expected, many of the inhabitants were desirous of returning to France. Several 
families wished to engage their passage to England in my ship, but owing to the 
limited accommodation in the Eppleworth I could only take those of Madame Con- 
stable and the celebrated Dr. Barbice, who had been with Buonaparte and the 
Army in Egypt. By the 20 May we had completed our homeward cargo; on the 24th. 
a frigate convoyed us to St. Thomas and the following day we sailed for England, 
arriving at London on 6 July. So well had our ship behaved in one or two heavy 
gales, and although her decks were for three weeks full of water, and the ship la- 
bouring very much, we delivered our cargo in perfect condition. Mr. Briggs was 
so satisfied with the result of the voyage he gave me the command of his new ship, 
the Orestes,? of much larger tonnage and a faster vessel, more fitted for the West 
Indian Trade. 

Having now ample time, I started for Ipswich, where I was married on 21 Au- 
gust [to Charlotte, daughter of Robert Ellis, of that town].? We took up our abode 
in London until the end of October. In November I commenced fitting out the 
ship and loaded a full cargo of supplies for various estates in St. Mary’s, Jamaica, 
and joined a convoy at Portsmouth on 26 December. Owing to contrary winds we 
did not sail until January [1815]. We had a pleasant passage, calling at Madeira 
and then at St. Kitts and other of the Leewards Islands, and arrived at St. Mary’s on 
10 March, where we moored the ship with two anchors. As this was my first visit 
to this port it took me some time to pay my respects to the several attorneys. I was 
well received by all, and soon secured my homeward cargo of sugar, rum, coffee 
etc. Having a good Chief Officer, I spent some time most happily with my new ac- 
quaintances on the sugar estates and coffee plantations in the mountains, where 
the nights were so cold that we were glad occasionally of a fire. 

During the loading of the ship I made a practice of once a month inviting all 
the gentlemen who were shipping cargo in my vessel to a second breakfast, giving 
them what they termed a great treat, a good old English ham, a round of hung beef, 
English potatoes, and stout and bitter beer. Having completed my cargo, we joined 
convoy and sailed 10 June, the Warrior, 74 guns, Captain Rod, being Commodore, 
with three other men-of-war. On 20 July we encountered a heavy gale. We kept the 
pumps constantly going and though much damaged, were thankful not to have 
foundered, as did so many others. Soon after, we observed a ship in distress and 
passengers on the poop waving to us. On taking the spy glass we discovered she had 
lost her rudder. After fearful struggles we managed to rescue 26 of the crew and 
passengers, the ship foundering soon afterwards. On the 23rd we continued our 

* Orestes: wood full-rigged ship of 339 tons built at Hull in 1814 for C. Briggs of that port. Com- 
manded by William Pixley 1815-1821 in the West Indian trade. Sold in 1822 to Crow & Co. and en- 


gaged in transport work. She was still listed in the Shipping Register in 1837. Her year of building 
Is given as 1812. 


3 Burke’s Landed Gentry gives the year of his marriage as 1812, a date evidently supplied by a 
descendant 
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course and fell in with some vessels who informed us of peace having been made 
with France, and that the allies were then in possession of Paris. On the gth day 
after the hurricane we fell in with the Warrior and signalled to him the good news 
we had lately received. In August we arrived off Portsmouth and on the 24th in 
London, where to my agreeable surprise, we found not a single cask of sugar dam. 
aged. 

On 15 December we sailed again to Portsmouth and through the Needles Chan- 
nel, and thence to Madeira, anchoring in Funchal Roads on the 28th. Here we 
filled every available vacant space in the ship with madeira wine, in pipes, hogs. 
heads, and quarter casks, on freight for Jamaica and London, and arrived at Port 
Maria on 10 February [1816], and here we loaded the homeward cargo. On 30 
May I left on my homeward passage by the Gulf of Florida. On passing the Cayman 
Islands, a noted place for turtles, I purchased a dozen very fine ones. After a fine 
but long passage we arrived in London on 28 July. The cargo was delivered in 
splendid condition, and after dismantling and laying up the ship, with my wife 
and first child, Charlotte, I went to Ipswich, where we passed two happy months. 

Early in November I commenced again fitting out for Jamaica, and we sailed 
from the Downs in January [1817], sighted Madeira, and after a fine passage of 32 
days anchored in Port Maria. My wife had accompanied me, and on our arrival 
my friend Mr. Rossiter sent horses and mules for her conveyance up to his coffee 
plantation called “The Retreat,’ where she received every kindness from his wife 
and two daughters during the three months occupied in loading the ship. We 
sailed on 10 May with a full cargo, and after a fine but tedious passage arrived in 
London on 15 July, where, after discharging the cargo, the ship was laid up, as 
usual. The voyage in 1818 I took my wife and second child, Mary Anne. As it 
would only be a repetition, it is only needful to say that I made a yearly voyage to 
and from Jamaica up to 1827. 

Nothing of importance occurred during these voyages except in the year 1819, 
my wife and eldest son being with me. In the month of May, while sleeping at the 
Rev. Girod’s Rectory House in St. Marys, Jamaica, during the night we were awak- 
ened by the shock of an earthqui ike, so violent that the walls of the church were 
opened in several places and in some parts of the roadway the ground opened to 
the extent of 114 feet. The shock was felt throughout the whole Island. In 1828 
when in command of the Princess Charlottet belonging to Mr. James Burton, and 
loaded with a full cargo of supplies for Jamaica, and a full passenger list, a heavy 
gale came on off Beachy Head and the ship was driven ashore near Hastings. The 
news quickly spread of a large ship being wrecked, and at low tide a large numbe! 
of wagons and carts came alongside. Having safely landed the passengers and thei! 
effects, I then landed as much cargo as possible until the tide prevented our work- 
ing any longer. We continued discharging cargo and stores during the next two 
days, when the ship took fire and defied all our efforts to extinguish it. In the 
meantime my owner, Mr. Burton, arrived from London by post-chaise and four 
horses, and was good enough to exonerate me from all blame. After having all the 
cargo tallied and sold by auction I returned to London on ist May. 

t Princess Charlotte was a wood ship of 460 tons reg.; built at Hull, year not given; owner, J 


Burton; West Indian trade. Captain Pixley in command from 1825 until her loss in 1828, in which 
year her name was removed from the Register Book. 
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[ at once had the command of another ship® given me and sailed again to Jamai- 
ca, and after a passage of 32 days arrived safely. As soon as I had disposed of my 
cargo and loaded homeward I sailed for London, and on arrival was gratified to 
find a splendid ship called the Thetis built for me. However, Mr. Marjoribanks of- 
fered me the management of his splendid East India ships, which, to the great dis- 
appointment of my owners I accepted. I at once took up my residence at Poplar to 
be near my work. My predecessor had made in 1g years no less than £98,000 from 
nothing but plunder. Mr. Marjoribanks expressed his appreciation of having se- 
cured my services and the occupation was most agreeable to me; I became on the 
most friendly terms with the captains and officers of these splendid ships. In 1835 
with the sanction of Mr. Marjoribanks I joined the firm of Joad & Curling, large 
rope manufacturers. The East Indiamen continued to make the usual voyages 
from year to year until the Honourable Company’s charter expired. It was about 
this time that I became a Younger Brother,® and a candidate for the office of Elder 
Brother of ‘Trinity House. 


For many years the Marjoribanks had enjoyed a large share of the 
East India Company’s shipping charters. Their name appears promi- 
nently in its records and they exercised much influence in its maritime 
affairs. ‘hey also amassed considerable wealth. They were descended 
from an old Scottish family; the surname is derived from the name of the 
earliest possession of the family, the lands of Marjoribanks, in Annan- 
dale, the earliest member of whom there is any clear record being ‘Thom- 
as Marjoribanks who was provost of Edinburgh in 1541. In a later gen- 
eration, Sir John Marjoribanks, first Baronet, of Lees, near Coldstream 
in Berwickshire (son of Edward Marjoribanks, 1735-1815, of the same 
estate) represented the county of Bute in Parliament in 1811, and the 
county of Berwickshire in 1818. He was Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 
1814 and 1815, and for his services was created a baronet in May of the 
latter year. His five sons had successful careers. The eldest, John, suc- 
ceeded to the title; he did much for the agricultural interests in the coun- 
ty of Berwick. Campbell and Stewart became associated with the Hon. 
East India Company, the former as a sea officer and later as one of the 
directors of the Company, the latter as a shipping manager and owner of 
vessels in their service. Edward became a partner in the famous banking 
house of ‘Thomas Coutts & Co.; James joined the Bengal Civil Service. 

Campbell Marjoribanks went to sea in ships chartered by the East 
India Company and at an early age was Second Officer of Earl Talbot, a 
vessel owned by one of the influential Scottish (and possibly family) in- 
terests in the Company’s service, and after only two voyages to India was, 

5 Probably the ship Raikes. 


8 According to the Trinity House records of 2 April 1829: ‘William Pixley, late Commander of the 
Raikes in the Jamaica Trade.’ 
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in 1794, sworn in as Commander of Arniston, a new ship built in that 
year. After three voyages to the Fast Indies he retired from the command 
in 1803," no doubt with an ample competence, and in 1807 became a di- 
rector of the Company. He continued in office for over thirty years and 
was twice chairman. There were thirty directors, twenty-four of whom 
were serving, six retiring annually and being re-appointed at the termi- 
nation of a year out of office, thus serving for four out of every five-year 
periods. When out of office as directors they were able to serve on the 
various committees of the Company, and thereby maintained their in- 
fluence on its affairs. As a director he could not (officially) be interested 
in the ownership or management of any ship engaged in the Company's 
service. However, his brother, Stewart, was the shipping manager of the 
family and for some years had the largest number of ships under one 
management in their service, out of the many influential interests whose 
ships came under charter to the Company. 

Stewart Marjoribanks represented Hythe, county Kent, in Parliament 
continuously from 1820 until 1841. His family, and associates, owned 
some of the largest and finest ships in the Eastern trade at that time, and 
some of their names indicate personal interests. Hythe and Kent, named 
after his constituency; Berwickshire, the county of his birth and family 
estate; Astell* was named after William Astell, a director of the E. I. Co. 
for the unprecedented period of forty-seven years and several time chair- 
man and deputy chairman. He was also a fellow member of Parliament 
(representing Bridgwater), an intimate friend of the Marjoribanks’, and 
possibly had (unofficially) an interest in the ship. Thomas Coutts® was 
named after the founder of the banking firm of which his brother, as 
already noted, was a partner, and we may suppose that the Coutts family 
had an interest in the ship. She was commanded from 1817 to 1821 by 
Captain William Marjoribanks,** their nephew, who as the son of John 
Marjoribanks, succeeded to the title in 1833. Duke of York** and Duke of 

7 He became a Younger Brother of Trinity House before commencing his third voyage, the entry 
being: 6 Aug. 1801, Captain Campbell Marjoribanks of Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, London, Com- 
mander of the Arniston in the H.E.I. Co. Service. 


It seems possible that there was a longer family association with the Company, as two generations 
before a Captain Marjoribanks, of Goodmans Fields, London, was sworn in on 16 September 14532. 

8 Astell, 841 tons, was built at Mestaer’s Yard, on the Thames, in 1810. 26 guns, 100 men 

9 Thomas Coutts, 1334 tons, built at Wigram’s Yard, Blackwall, in 1817. 26 guns, 130 men. 

10 Also a Younger Brother of Trinity House, i.e.: 2 June 1824, Captain William Marjoribanks of 
Dorset Place, Pall Mall East, London. Late Commander of the Thomas Coutts, in the H.E.I. Co. 
Service. A note dated 3 July 1834 against his name records that Sir William Marjoribanks, Bt., was 
dead. 


11 Duke of York, 1327 tons, was also built at Wigram’s Yard, Blackwall, in the same year as 


7 
Thomas Coutts (1817), and of the same dimensions. 26 guns, 130 men. 
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Sussex were named after the second and the sixth (and the more popular) 
sons of King George III. Others, whose names are less readily identified, 
made up the fleet of some of the finest in the Company’s service, that 
Pixley was now appointed to manage. 

The East India Company’s charter expired in 1833 and the trade 
thrown open. Many of the ships formerly in their service continued in 
the Eastern trade under their respective owners, but in competition with 
others now entering it, and under vastly different conditions from the 
days when they had enjoyed a monopoly. Pixley relates that one of their 
largest ships, the before-mentioned Duke of York, was wrecked at Cal- 
cutta. Another, Thomas Coutts, arrived home in 1839 having made a poor 
voyage. At this time Messrs. Marjoribanks were large holders of tea, 
which having fallen seriously in price, they decided to stop payment and 
go into liquidation. He adds, however, that they paid twenty shillings 
in the pound and then had a substantial balance at their bankers, and 
ventures the opinion that they could have carried on, but admits that at 
the time there was no real man of business in the firm. It is possible that 
the competitive system, one they had not been trained up to, the tempo- 
rary slump in the tea market, together with their advancing years, in- 
fluenced them in deciding to give up their business. ‘The liquidation of 
their shipping interests does not appear to have affected their personal 
estates, as they both died (within a very short time) possessed of ample 
incomes. 

When Pixley had sold the ships and wound up the shipping affairs,” 
Mr. Marjoribanks expressed his appreciation of his services and at once 
interested himself with Sir John Pelly, then Deputy Master of ‘Trinity 
House, and other members of the Board, on his behalf, and he was soon 
afterwards (23 March 1841) elected an Elder Brother of the Corporation 
in a vacancy then existing. On his admission he retired from his rope- 
making business, having moved away from its vicinity, and made it over 
to his friends, Messrs. Drayner & Redman,’* whom on the deaths of 
Messrs. Joad & Curling, in 1838 and 1839, he had previously taken into 
partnership. 

Pixley has little to relate of his years at the Trinity House; however, 
he does describe in some detail an accident which happened in 1843 

12 Thomas Coutts, 1334 tons, built at the Blackwall Yard in 1817, was sold in 1841 to Joseph 
Somes, a well-known London shipowner, and broken up four years later. In her earlier years she 


had been one of the best-known ships in the H.E.I. Co.'s service, and many engravings of the paint- 
ing of her are still in existence. 
William Drayner had made a voyage as a junior officer in the service of the H.E.I. Co. in 


1819; his career thereafter is unknown. The Redmans had been in the West Indian trade for several 
generations. 
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when two of his colleagues were drowned and he himself suffered some 
injury which handicapped him for the rest of his life. From his account, 
and the ‘Trinity House records, a committee of five members of the Board 
was appointed to inspect the lighthouses in the South-Western District, 
and particularly to make a survey round the Gulland Rock and Trevose 
Head,** where they were contemplating building a lighthouse. On the 
morning of the 14 July, when in the locality, the steam vessel lowered 
her cutter to carry out a survey inshore, but owing to the heavy surf it 
had to be abandoned, and when returning to the ship the cutter attempt- 
ed to cross her bow but failed to do so, with the result that the boat was 
capsized, two members being drowned, the others and the boat's crew 
being saved. Pixley was carried under the bows of the vessel and re- 
ceived injuries which resulted in his losing the sight of his right eye. 

In 1849, together with his wife and daughter, he made a tour of the 
Continent, and particularly to visit the scenes of his youthful days as a 
prisoner of war of Napoleon. In Paris he was entertained by his old 
schoolfellow Charles Savin (mentioned in earlier pages), by this time 
an eminent advocate there, whom he had not seen for forty-four years. 
With advancing age the sight of his left eye failed and for some years 
before his death he was totally blind. He died at Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, on 28 September 1869, at the age of eighty-two, and was buried at 
Brompton Cemetery, Kensington, London, in which parish he had lived 
for many years. Thus ended the life of an old mariner who had had an 
eventful career. He had lived through an interesting period, having first 
gone to sea before the end of the eighteenth century, long before the days 
of steam vessels, saw their first introduction, and lived to see steam ves- 
sel services established to most parts of the world. He had known the 
East India Company at the height of its prosperity and saw its extinction; 
and lived through the clipper ship era, which ended with the opening of 
the Suez Canal in the year of his death. 


14 The lighthouse was subsequently built on Trevose Head, the light being first exihibited on 
the night of 1 December 1847. 


Captain William R. Chaplin has been a member of Trinity House for over twenty-five 
years and is now Senior Warden of that venerable institution. He went to Trinity House in 
1928 from the command of S.S. Jervis Bay, a ship which made a name for herself in the 
late war. Captain Chaplin has contributed several important articles to NEPTUNE since Us 
inception. 
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Some Replicas of Historic Ships 


BY ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 


HE comparative imminence of the celebration in 1957 to mark 

the 350th anniv ersary of the founding of Jamestown makes it ap- 

propriate to examine at this time, while the observances are still 
in the planning stage, the practicability of securing replicas of historic 
vessels associated with the event. 

As is generally appreciated, the idea of providing functional replicas 
or reconstructions of the three little vessels that brought the infant colo- 
ny to Virginia on 13 May 1607 would not be a unique one although such 
a plan was not put into effect for the pretentious Jamestown Exposition 
held at Norfolk in 1907. However, on quite a number of occasions in the 
past, tiny ships purporting to represent historic prototypes have been 
built, the best of them abroad, to take active part in expositions, fairs, 
and so forth, in this country. Readers of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE are 
familiar with the carefully planned reconstruction by Plimoth Planta- 
tion, Incorporated, of a Mayflower to be displ. vyed at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, as part of their educational project. Mr. William A. Baker’s 
competent article on “The Mayflower Problem,’ the first of a series, ap- 
peared in the last issue of this journal. 

A commission created by the 1952 Virginia General Assembly hold- 
ing a preliminary meeting in the state capitol early in 1953 has already 
heard the proposal to recreate Captain Christopher Newport’s fleet.’ 

Whether the plan is carried out or not remains to be seen, and, with- 
out entering into a discussion of the pros or cons of the matter, it should 
suffice to say that today it would be entirely practical to execute it ade- 
quately if liberal funds were available and the work was not left in the 
hands of uninformed persons to effect at the eleventh hour. 

1A. C. Brown, ‘Plan to Rebuild the 1607 Jamestown oo Entirely Practical,’ Daily Press (New- 
port News, Virginia, 8 March 1953), p. 1 D; Re port of the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission to 


the Governor and the General Assembly celebrating the anit inniversary of the Founding of 
Jamestown (Richmond, 1953), House Document No. 12, p. 10. 
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Readers of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE will recall the prodigies of re- 
search carried out by the late Griffith Baily Coale that enabled him to 
complete the remarkably fine mural now in the state capitol at Rich- 
mond depicting the arrival of the first permanent English settlers off 
Jamestown—just such an event as the ship replicas themselves would 
stand for. ‘The fruits of these labors were carefully preserved and enter- 
tainingly documented into an account of the making of the painting 
which Commander Coale published in the NEpTuNE in January 1950. 

A commission charged with securing plans of a full-size Susan Constant, 
Goodspeed, and ‘pinnesse’ Discovery would, therefore, already have an ex- 
cellent head start with respect to determining intricate details of rigging, 
deck equipment and appurtenances, for Commander Coale’s mural is 
by no means the shapeless ‘Misty Morn’ type of production that so often 
uses chiaroscuro as a means of conveniently concealing the artist’s nauti- 
cal limitations. 

In still a further step would this commission be advanced. A very fine 
model of Susan Constant, built to the scale of one half inch equals one 
foot, is displayed by the Virginia Historical Society at Virginia House, 
Windsor Farms, Richmond, former home of the late Ambassador Alex- 
ander W. Weddell. ‘This model was made in 1947 by Robert G. C. Fee, 
head of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company model- 
making staff, as a gift to the Society. As the work progressed, Mr. Fee and 
Commander Coale exchanged information and pooled their solutions 
to research problems. ‘Thus, it is a widely entertained consensus that this 
model is as accurate in all details as it would be possible to make today in 
the absence of anything of an authentic nature pertaining to the actual 
ship. 

A smaller quarter-inch scale model of Susan was subsequently built 
for The Mariners’ Museum by Mr. Fee. Obviously, the model plans 
could readily be blown up to build a full-size vessel which should prove 
quite adequate as a representation of a ship that actually no one knows 
anything about and whose very name itself is not even agreed upon by 
present-day historians, many of whom favor Sarah Constant. 

The intelligent guesswork of Commander Coale and Mr. Fee would 
no doubt satisfy even the most picayune of antiquarians, although judg- 
ing by past experience, there would be bound to be some detractors 
claiming gross inaccuracies in minutiae. So, given adequate funds for the 

2G. B. Coale, ‘Arrival of the First Permanent English Settlers off Jamestown, Virginia, 13 May 


1607,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, X, No. 1 (1950), 5-14. Reprints of this article with collotype illustra- 
tions are available from The American Neptune, Inc., at $1.00. 
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Replica of Henry Hudson’s ship Half Moon, New York 


Bow of the replica of the Norse ship Viking, Lincoln 


Harbor, 1909 
Courtesy of The Mariners’ Museum 


Park, Chicago 


Courtesy of the Chicago Park District 


PLATE 11 





PLATE 1 


' 





The replicas of Columbus’ fleet, Santa Maria IT, Nina IT, and Pinta II, at Jack- 
son Park Harbor, Chicago 
Courtesy of the Chicago Park District 


Last days of Clermont 17, Kingston Point, New York, 1928 
Photograph by Elwin M. Eldredge 
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purpose, no doubt satisfactory reconstructions of the Newport fleet or 
any one member of it might well be on hand to sail up mighty Powhatan’s 
Flu and come to anchor off Jamestown in °57. 

Whether it would be worth the trouble and far greater expense than 
the commission might first realize is another matter. And so would what 
to do with the ship or ships and how and where to preserve them after 
the party was over and also who would pay for that. Judging by past ex- 
perience, there would be some headaches before time and decay pro- 
vided the inevitable fate that is in store for all such exposed maritime 
displays, kept going on borrowed time by liberal financial transfusions 
for a few years beyond their natural life spans. 

But, meanwhile, many persons would have had the opportunity of 
seeing the little ships and marveling that so great a nation as this was 
established with just such tiny links with the Old World. And, if they 
had entertained enough visitors, when they did go they would not owe 
anybody anything. But it should be recognized that they are not sup- 
posed to last forever. 

We submit hereafter brief sketches of some historic replicas made to 
take part in other expositions and celebrations of yesterday. ‘Their ca- 
reers might provide salutary examples of some of the problems and solu- 
tions that the forthcoming Jamestown commission will have to face. 

Some exposition vessels are hardly worth the space used here to men- 
tion them. They are the ones in which an existing hull was adapted and 
in the process became surrounded by an aurora of non-existent authen- 
ticity. I have in mind the abortions that were made to pass for the U.S.S. 
Monitor and the C.S.S. Virginia (ex-Merrimac) engaging in sham battles 
off Sewalls Point near the Norfolk Naval Operating Base and in the Eliza- 
beth River on 1 and 2 June 1951 as part of the final celebration to be held 
for Confederate veterans.* Navy landing craft provided the hulls which 
were then covered with plywood casemates and ‘armor.’ Virginia was 
reasonably passable in appearance but naturally out of scale. Monitor, 
riding high, was definitely not a cheese- or any other kind of box on a 
raft by any stretch of the imagination. Quite likely Mr. Ericsson turned 
over more than once in his grave, but at least the vessels were dismantled 
after the show. 

Antiquarians do not speak too kindly of Arbella of Salem either. For 
pageantry purposes, in the spring of 1930 the Massachusetts Bay ‘Ter- 
centenary, Incorporated, purchased an old coasting schooner, the 104- 


3 John F. Daffron, ‘Reenactment of Battle Ends Confederate Vets Reunion,’ Daily Press (3 June 
1951), p. 11 C, 
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foot Lavolta, which was said without foundation on fact to have the same 
dimensions as the ship Arbella that brought John Winthrop to Salem in 
1630. 

Given the approximate appearance of a seventeenth-century ship, on 
12 June 1930 the new Arbella triumphantly re-enacted the classic entry 
into Salem Harbor. Ernest S. Dodge recalls the episode well. In his arti- 
cle, “The Last Days of Coasting on Union River Bay,’ he remarks bitterly 
that had the craft been ‘scuttled or beached somewhere, all would have 
ended well.’* 

But no. Acquired by the city of Salem and ‘rerigged in a sad, imagi- 
nary and incorrect sort of way, she was placed on exhibition at the Salem 
Willows pier.’ From there she went on to the Pioneer's Village at Forest 
River Park where she was horsed into a hole in the ground for perma- 
nent display. 

‘Gradually disintegrating, the venerable old vessel has become the 
greatest unintentional historical hoax of the region as each summer wide- 
eyed midwesterners marvel that a ship could be so well preserved for 
three hundred years. .. .’ 

‘Now, thank heaven,’ Ernest wrote me on 5 March 1959, ‘it is all fall- 
ing to pieces and will soon disappear into the earth.’ 

Adapting existing hulls with, however, only slightly improved results 
was again tried on the occasion of the Maryland ‘Tercentenary in 1934. 
The vessels in question were Ark and Dove that had brought the mem- 
bers of the Maryland colony to St. Mary’s. ‘The schooner May Brown, 
built in 1892 for the Maryland State Fishery force and at the time owned 
by the Maryland Conservation Department, was conveniently ‘found to 
be suitable for conversion into the Ark.’® 

‘The twentieth-century Ark and Dove were designed by Captain George 
W. Rappleyea, a marine architect, and adapted from the existing hulls 
at the West River shipyard of Captain Ernest H. Hartge with an assist 
from Sea Scouts of the area and merchants who donated equipment. 
With suitable pomp and ceremony, the little vessels took part in the 
celebrations held on St. Mary’s River in June, 1934. 

Although craft such as these were suitable enough to take part in 
marine parades, actually their value was limited for exhibitions pur- 
porting any historical significance. Quite a different proposition were 
the carefully reconstructed caravels of Christopher Columbus, expressly 

+E. S. Dodge, ‘The Last Days of Coasting on Union River Bay,’ Tur American Neptune, IX, 


No. 3 (1949), 174- 
5 Report of the Maryland Tercentenary Commission (Annapolis, 1935), p. 76 
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built in Spain for the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago.°® 

Nina II and Pinta IT were completed for the account of the United 
States Government and Santa Maria II for the Spanish Government from 
designs prepared by Fernandez Duro and Monleon. A vast amount of 
painstaking research went into reconstructing the probable shape, ap- 
pearance, fittings and gear of the little ships which were intended also 
to be as seaworthy as their prototypes. All three were launched at the 
navy yard, Cadiz, 26 June 1892, and soon after sailed from Palos, as did 
Columbus himself. 

The first two caravels were taken in tow by a United States cruiser 
and thus prosaically brought across to America. ‘The Spanish Navy, how- 
ever, to its considerable honor and credit, elected to convey the 71-foot 
waterline Santa Maria IT in the manner of her predecessor. Sailing down 
from Spain to the Canary Islands, she departed from Tenerife 22 Febru- 
ary 1893 bound for Cuba. Her voyage across the Western Ocean, so it 
is reported, was somewhat rougher than Columbus had experienced 
four hundred years earlier, but the little vessel arrived safely in the West 
Indies on 7 April and thence was taken in tow by a Spanish cruiser for 
the remainder of her trip.’ 

Her passage up the eastern seaboard was interrupted on 12 April 
when she cast off the tow line and made sail in order to enter Hampton 
Roads in style for a brief visit in connection with the International Na- 
val Rendezvous. Thence she went on to New York Harbor for similar 
festivities before proceeding via inland waterways to her ultimate desti- 
nation of Chicago, reached on 8 July 1893 after a voyage of 8,600 miles. 

Columbus’ renowned biographer, Samuel Eliot Morison, has given 
considerable attention to the construction and performance of this Santa 
Maria replica and although he feels that the job was well done, his con- 
sidered estimate is that ‘Santa Maria IT was neither so fast nor so well bal- 
anced as the original of 1492.’ He also describes a Santa Maria IIT, a 1927- 
built replica that was designed to be sailed across the Atlantic from Spain, 


but which was prey ented by political considerations and so has no part 


in this account.® 

On arrival, and moored in a lagoon by the Agricultural Building, the 
three little reconstructed vessels of 1893 were ‘crowded by the wonder- 
ing and curious’ at the World’s Columbian Exposition.’ When the fair 


6S. E. Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (1942), I, 150, 174 

7 Ibid., 167. 

8 Ibid., 167-168. 

‘Photographs of the World’s Fair: an Elaborate Collection of the Photos of the Buildings ... 
1894), pp. 193, 195. 
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was over Santa Maria IT was presented to the United States Government 
by the Spanish crown. With ownership transferred to the city of Chicago, 
all three were then moored in Jackson Park harbor. 

Nina II and Pinta IT survived respectively until 1918 and 1919 when 
the first, badly deteriorated, was sunk and the other accidentally burned. 
‘The larger Santa Maria IT enjoyed a longer if somewhat more checkered 
career which included some barnstorming trips around the country and 
some fairly extensive and also expensive rebuilding about 1920 at a re- 
puted cost of $90,000 to $100,000.*° She was, however, afloat until 19532 
at the age of sixty! Early in that year a fire badly damaged her and au- 
thorities of the Chicago Park District reluctantly decided to finish the 
job by scrapping her as she then represented a hazard. 

Still another noteworthy replica was in attendance at the 1893 Chi- 
cago Fair. ‘This was the first of three modern viking ship replicas that 
have sailed over from Norway. Named Viking, Captain Magnus Ander- 
sen and thirteen men sailed her from Bergen go April 1893, finally ar- 
riving at New York via Newfoundland after a fairly tempestuous pas- 
sage thoroughly in keeping with the Vinland tradition."* ‘This contrived 
to take some of the edge off that part of the celebration that honored 
Columbus’ attributed discovery of America. 

The 60-foot Viking, patterned after the famous clinker-built Gokstad 


ship discovered in 1880, was a convincing craft colorfully decked out 
with a large vertically striped squaresail, warriors’ shields to protect the 
oarsmen along the gunwales and other brightly painted decorations in- 
cluding a dragon figurehead. ‘The exposition concluded and after an ex- 
hibition trip down the Mississippi to New Orleans, she was brought back 
to the Great Lakes and then was installed in Lincoln Park, Chicago, on 
permanent exhibition. 


‘Thanks to a substantial wire fence and a proper tiled roof enclosure, 
the Viking replica is reported as still being in good condition. Mean- 
while a bust of intrepid Captain Andersen, the work of Carl E. Paulsen, 
joined her at Lincoln Park on 13 September 1936. 

The plaque that describes the vessel states unequivocably, ‘It is an 
exact reproduction of the famous ship about 1,000 years old and exca- 
vated from the “King’s Mound” at Gokstad, County of Jarlsberg, Nor- 
way. In such ships the ancient Norwegian Vikings roamed the seas and 
founded Norse domains... .’*” 


10 Information supplied by the Chicago Park District, 18 February 1953, and mimeograph leaflet 
‘History and Description of the Replica of the Columbus Flagship Santa Maria.’ 


11 Magnus Andersen, 70 Ars Tilbakeblikk (1932), pp. 129-161. 
12 Information supplied by the Chicago Park District, 2 September 1953. 
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The second viking craft to be brought across the Atlantic in modern 
times was one named Leif Erikson in which Captain Gerhart Folgero and 
a crew of three sailed over from Norway via the northern route in 1936. 
She, too, was aimed at a fair, the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. 

This replica was considerably smaller than Viking of 1893, but dupli- 
cated the prototype Gokstad ship in other ways. She was built at Kor- 
gen, Norway, and measured 42 feet long, by 12 feet, g inches beam. After 
taking part in the exposition, she was towed out to the Great Lakes via 
the Saint Lawrence River and arrived at Lake Superior’s westernmost 
port of Duluth 23 June 1927, where she was presented to the city by the 
pioneer furniture firm of Enger and Olson. Leif Erikson survives today 
and is on display in Duluth’s Leif Erikson Park. ‘The accompanying 
plaque states that she ‘is about half the size of the one used by Erikson 
and is believed to be the smallest ever sailing the route . . ..—undoubt- 
edly a fair summary of the case.*® 

Only three years later, indefatigable Captain Folgero and again only 
three men brought over the third Norwegian-built viking longship rep- 
lica. This was Roald Amundsen, a 60-footer that departed from viking 
tradition in that she was equipped with an auxiliary gasoline engine and 
came across the Atlantic by the southern route. 

Arriving first at Miami, Florida, Amundsen was displayed at various 
ports from New Orleans to Chicago, thence east to New York. ‘Three 
years after that, in 1932, Captain Folgero sailed her back to Norway by 
way of Greenland.** 

Two other significant replicas of historic craft took prominent parts 
in the marine parade and other festivities of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration held in New York Harbor and on the Hudson River in the au- 
tumn of 1909. These craft were Henry Hudson’s famous little Half 
Moon in which he crossed from Holland three years after the Jamestown 
landings, discovering the river that came to be named for him, and, 
two centuries later, Robert Fulton’s celebrated North River steamboat 
of Clermont, claimed as the world’s first commercially successful steam- 
propelled vessel.*® 

The Half Moon replica, planned in 1905, was built of carefully sea- 
soned oak timber from a supply that had been submerged in a wet dock 


13 Information supplied by Publicity, Conventions and Visitors’ Bureau, Duluth, Minnesota, 
Chamber of Commerce, 31 August 1953. 


14K. Alex Carlsson, A Twentieth Century Viking Voyage (1934), p. 8. 
15 Edward H. Hall, The Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 1909 (Albany, 1910), I, Chap. VII. 
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in the Netherlands for a century. From the first her construction was a 
national project carried out under the supervision of the Dutch Ad. 
miralty. Plans were drawn by C. L. Loder at the conclusion of exhaustive 
research and the keel was laid 29g October 1908. 

Half Moon was launched the next spring, 15 April 1909, and com- 
pleted shortly thereafter at a cost of $40,000. She measured 58.6 feet 
long by 16 feet beam by 5.10 feet deep. Unlike the foreign-built ship 
replicas heretofore cited, Half Moon was transported across the Atlantic 
to New York by steamship, in this case the Holland-America Line freight- 
er Soestdyk. She was unloaded at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 22 July 1909. 

Rigged and manned by Dutch sailors of the Royal Netherlands Ship 
Utrecht, Half Moon proved a smart sailer from the first. And Lieutenant 
Commander W. Lam played convincingly the part of Henry Hudson 
for the marine parades. 

However, once the celebration was over and the sailors had gone, time 
and decay began to have their inevitable way. Half Moon spent the first 
winter at the Navy Yard while what disposition to make of her was de- 
bated. On 10 June 1910, the Hudson-Fulton Commission elected to pre- 
sent her to the Palisades Interstate Park ‘in perpetual trust for the people 
of the State of New York.’*® 

‘The park authorities took over the vessel on 15 July 1910 and fora 
considerable period she was exhibited at anchor in Penolopen Creek near 
Bear Mountain. A decade later she had fallen into pretty poor shape and 
by 1923 major-deterioration had set in. Various proposals were then ad- 
vanced for preserving her as the leading attraction of various parks, in- 
cluding those in Brooklyn and the Bronx. Some time before 1925, how- 
ever, she was turned over to the city of Cohoes, New York, and kept in 
fair condition for another five years when money for her continued up- 
keep evidently became scarce. Vandals then added their work to general 
debilitation and finally, about 1935, a fire fortunately solved the mainte- 
nance problem by destroying her completely. ‘The ‘perpetual trust’ was 
thus dissolved.” 

Half Moon Il’s partner in the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, Clermont IT, 
might properly be considered the best historic replica built out of whole 
cloth in the United States. ‘The keel of the 150-foot craft was laid 14 May 
1909 at the yard of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company at Mariners 
Harbor. She was launched on 10 July, being christened with pure water 

16 Ibid., I, 104. 


17 Information supplied by William G. Tyrrell, historian, Division of Archives and History, Al- 
bany, New York, 27 February 1953. 
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instead of wine in deference to Fulton’s well-known temperance princi- 
ples. In the course of the celebrations she transported a large number of 
dignitaries and all the living grandchildren of both her inventor and of 
his partner, Chancellor Livingston. Fulton was impersonated by the Rev- 
erend C. Seymour Bullock, the New York marine historian."* 

There was no fake to Clermont IT and her facsimile Bolton and Watt 
English steam engine was what made the paddles turn. Her post-Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration career was less checkered than Half Moon IT, but she 
still was a white elephant. When the festivities were over she came into 
the possession of the Hudson River Day Line. In 1914 it was announced 
that she was to be permanently berthed in the lagoon at Kingston Point, 
New York. Elwin M. Eldredge advises that in order to get her into the 
new berth, it was necessary to take down and replace a small iron bridge 
opposite the bandstand.** ‘This was done and the vessel became a perma- 
nent fixture of the place. 

By September 1928, according to Mr. Eldredge’s photographic file, 
Clermont IT’s foremast had fallen, but otherwise she appeared about the 
same. But the steamboat was now slipping downhill fairly rapidly. By 
October 1936 her machinery was taken out and the rotting hull stripped. 
Three years later the now derelict craft had sunk so far in the mud that 
just the bare deck remained above water. Rumor had it that about that 
time, 1936, Henry Ford had acquired the engine for his Dearborn mu- 
seum, but who actually did take it over and its present whereabouts is 
unknown to me.” 

Mr. Eldredge advises that as of this date, the hull has completely dis- 
appeared beneath the water of the lagoon. So passed an interesting ves- 
sel that unquestionably gave many a better understanding of America’s 
pioneer efforts to harness steam for navigation. However, possibly more 

18 Hall, op. cit., Chap. VIII, 105-115. 


19 Information supplied by Elwin M. Eldredge, Clermont, New York, 19 September 1953 


IOOD°* 


20 It is also unknown to Miss Sophie Miller who inquired about it in her column, ‘Do You Re 


member?’ in The Kingston Daily Freeman (26 February 1954): ‘As far as I remember ... this Cler 
mont belonged to the people of New York State, and those who took charge of it were to keep it in 
repair. Now what interests me is, what happened to the machinery. ..?’ According to the account 


which appeared 18 years ago in The Kingston Daily Freeman, 25 June 1936, not only the replica 
of the boat, but also the engine ‘has been purchased by Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, 
and the machinery has been taken from the old vessel and will be placed in the Ford Museum at 
Dearborn. ... The replica was owned by the Hudson River Day Line which sold her to Mr. Ford.’ 
However, a letter from Mr. Hayward S. Ablewhite, chief curator, The Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan, dated 12 March 1953, says: “we are very sorry to inform 
you that we do not have the replica of Clermont.’ Mr. Donald C. Ringwald of Kingston contributes 
the final word on Clermont’s hull. According to his coniemporary notes, this was too far gone to 
attempt to move. Accordingly it was broken up, the work being in charge of Louis Sturgeon, a 
Kingston dock builder, and was completed by 2 July 1936. The bottom of the hull was left in the 
mud and is still visible at low tide, Mr. Ringwald advises. 
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than one visitor to Kingston has mistakenly assumed that he was looking 
at Fulton’s very ship itself. 

This article does not purport to describe all ship replicas. There was, 
for example, one of the pioneer Mississippi River steamboat New Or. 
leans of 1811, and we have also purposely avoided the subject of ship 
replicas expressly made for the moving picture industry. As historical 
reconstructions, few of the latter would bear close examination, although 
to my mind there has been considerable improvement in ships destined 
for maritime dramas and obvious care and study went into such recent 
vessels as Mayflower in a Pilgrim period movie and Captain Hornblow- 
er’s ships.” 

Nor have we taken up, as irrelevant to the topic, the considerable num. 
ber of actual surviving historic ships like the frigate Constitution and brig 
Niagara that, through the years, have been so completely and thorough- 
ly rebuilt that but a minute fraction of their original timber remains in 
them. Custodians of these craft share common problems of maintenance 
and care with those who exhibit completely reconstructed replicas. And, 
in many instances, it would seem that the brand new replica would stand 
a better chance at longevity. But unless they lend themselves to be dis- 
played out of the water and under a tight roof, their care is bound to be 
attended by considerable expense and heartache, as the curators of many 
maritime museums well know. 


And, suffice to say, in most instances a good model could do the job 
just as well. 


21 Mr. Baker’s article “The Mayflower Problem,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XIV (1954), No. 1, p. 
15, Cites this replica built by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for the film Plymouth Adventure and quotes 
their own description of it. 


Alexander Crosby Brown, an Editor of NEPTUNE, needs no introduction to our readers. He 
has been prompted to write the above article as a member of the 1957 Jamestown Exposition’s 
Advisory group which is considering plans to rebuild the Jamestown fleet. 
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Exeter City (1887), a successful ship which lasted nearly forty years 


A York Collection photograph Courtesy of the City Museum, Bristol 





Kansas City (1893), about to enter the locks of Bristol Floating Harbor 
A York Collection photograph 


The second Bristol City (1899), built at the owners’ yard at Bristol. Torpedoed 
in 1917 


A York Collection photograph 
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The Bristol City Line, of Bristol, England 


BY GRAHAME E. FARR 


N 1877, when Whitwill’s Great Western Steamship Line decided to 
use the recently opened Avonmouth Docks at Bristol, there remained 
no line regularly linking the old City Docks with the American con- 

tinent.* Although the emigrant traffic was limited by the refusal of the 
Government to sponsor passages through Bristol, deeming other ports 
such as Liverpool and Southampton more suitable, there was a boom in 
other directions of trade, stimulated in the following year by the first lo- 
cal imports of live cattle. Thus there seemed ample scope for establishing 
another line of steamships capable of steaming up the Avon to Bristol, 
and the initiative was supplied by the old-established shipbuilding and 
ship-owning concern, Charles Hill and Sons. 

To summarize briefly: the Hill establishment, still flourishing, dates 
from the early eighteenth century when James Hilhouse was a merchant 
shipowner and a member of the Society of Merchant Venturers of Bris- 
tol. Like the majority of local merc hants of that period, he was engaged in 
the West India trade and also, one suspects, its concomitant of slaving, as 
well as in privateering ventures during the frequent wars. His grandson, 
James Martin Hilhouse, later founded the shipbuilding side of the busi- 
ness and went from strength to strength with substantial contracts for 
building naval craft and large merchantmen. The Hill association began 
in 1810, when Charles Hill was taken into the office of the firm at the age 
of eighteen. In 1825 he was made a partner, and in 1840 the style Hil- 
house, Hill and Company was first used. In 1845 George Hilhouse re- 
tired from active participation and the business became Charles Hill 
and Sons. By 1879, when the steamship venture commenced, Hills 
owned no less than nineteen large sailing vessels, usually employed in 

1 Sources for this paper include: Custom-house records of Bristol, examined through the cour- 
tesy of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise; files of local and national newspapers at the City 
ee Library; issues of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; and Official Returns of War 


2See Grahame E. Farr, “The Second Great Western Steamship Company, of Bristol, England,’ 
THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XI (1951), 251-261. 
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the South America trade, going out with South Wales coal and iron, and 
coming home with guano. 

Mr. John Hill tells us we can largely credit Charles Gathorne Hill, 
grandson of the first Charles Hill, with the idea to found the Bristol City 
Line.* He was a young man recently down from Cambridge and had 
been on a world tour to gain more varied experience of shipping. He 
persuaded his father, Charles Hill the second, senior partner in the firm, 
to try his proposition, aiming to carry goods and cattle, but not passen- 
gers, Although prosperous and experienced sailing ship owners, they 
had only once dabbled in steam. That was between 1873 and 1875 when 
they ran the iron screw collier Gathorne, 1,195 tons, built in their own 
yard at Cardiff. 


rs 


Set 
Insignia of the Bristol City Line, Bristol 


By 1879 this Cardiff yard had been sold and they were not yet equipped 
to build iron ships at Bristol. Therefore the first two vessels of the line 
were ordered from Richardson, Duck and Company of Stockton, and 
they proved so suitably designed for the trade that two more identical 
sisters were ordered in 1880 and 1881, respectively. Bristol City and New 
York City, the first pair, and the later Bath City and Brooklyn City, were 
rather utilitarian-looking craft; straight-stemmed, elliptical-sterned, 
brigantine-rigged, with what the registers describe as two decks, measur- 
ing round about 1,724 tons gross and 260 feet long, with 2,300 tons dead- 
weight capacity. The captain and officers were accommodated in a full 
poop; the engineers in the bridge house, and the crew and firemen in the 
topgallant fo’csle. Double bottoms held 500 tons of water ballast. ‘Vheir 
engines were of inverted two-cylinder compound surface-condensing 
type, of 180 nominal horsepower, made by the builders’ associated con- 


8 John C. G. Hill, Shipshape and Bristol Fashion (Liverpool: Journal of Commerce, 1951), p. 47: 
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cern, I’. Richardson and Sons of Hartlepool, and drove them at twelve 
and one-half knots. The brothers Charles and Edward were the original 
registered owners, but shares were immediately made available to their 
friends and relatives. ‘Thus Bristol City, as an example, was shared as fol- 
lows within a year of her first registry. 


Charles Hill, and Edward Stock Hill, merchants (jointly) 32 shares 
William Killigrew Wait, corn merchant 6 
Arthur Henry Wansey, solicitor 
John Woodwell Dod, corn merchant 
William Henry Taylor, corn merchant 
Alfred Henry Say Stonhouse Visger, barrister (of London) 
*Charles Gathorne Hill, merchant 
Henry Randall James, ship-broker 
Arthur Bishop Peters, master mariner 
William Clark, merchant 
Jonas Watson, merchant (of Cardiff) 
*Edward Burrow Hill, merchant 


* Sons of Charles Hill 


oot eh 


=m NNN ND WNW 


In 1881 and 1882 a further three sister vessels were delivered from the 
Stockton yard: Gloucester City, Jersey City and Llandaff City. They were 
slightly larger than the original quartette, being 1,936 tons gross, 270 


feet long, and with engines of 200 nominal horsepower. 

This initial building program of seven vessels in three years was un- 
doubtedly the factor ensuring success for the line. It was a capital outlay 
that no young, struggling line could hope to make. It enabled them to 
accumulate custom and keep a regular schedule in spite of the early loss 
of three ships and the sale of a fourth. 

The first of the Line, Bristol City, was launched on 22 July 1879. For 
some reason, presumably connected with advertised timetables, she 
made her first voyage in ballast, sailing direct from Hartlepool at the 
end of August, commanded by Captain Arthur B. Peters. She arrived 
at New York on 15 September and was consigned to the care of Arkell, 
Tufts and Company, which concern, and its successors, continued the 
brokerage for the City Line for many years. She made a seventeen-day 
passage back to Bristol. 

There is a report of Bristol City grounding at the mouth of the Avon 
in dense fog on 11 December 1879, when bound for New York on her 
third voyage; but she extracted herself without damage on the next tide. 
On her tenth voyage, leaving Bristol for New York on 29 November 
1880, she fell in with the derelict bark Mendoza of Liverpool, eighty miles 
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west of Cape Clear, bound from Quebec for the Clyde with timber, and 
towed her to Queenstown. Resuming her voyage the next day, 5 Decem- 
ber, she continued to the American coast and there fell in with the Amer- 
ican schooner Union Flag, in distress. She took off the schooner’s crew 
and arrived at New York on 20 December. It was a winter of very severe 
gales and by the irony of fate the Atlantic was soon to swallow up the 
City herself. She loaded a mixed cargo and sailed from New York on the 
28th, after which nothing more was heard of her or her crew of 28. A 
subsequent inquiry stated she had been built under special survey and 
had great stability, was adequately manned and well found in every re- 
spect. ‘Ihe cause of her loss had to be left in the realms of conjecture. 
Her cargo was given as 1,986 tons, and the main items are here listed as 
they are probably typical of the period and trade. 


1,062,000 lbs Oil Cake 320,000 Ibs Bacon 200 cases Canned Goods 
134,400 lbs Cheese 1,874 lbs Hams 24,160 bushels Wheat 
112,700 lbs Lard 16,110 lbs Corn Beef 30,050 sacks Flour 

34,000 lbs Butter 25, tierces Fowls 
13,000 lbs Tallow 22 barrels Pork 
22 tierces Fat 50 barrels and 100 kegs Tongues 


New York City, under Captain Evans, sailed on her maiden voyage on 


20 November 1879. She performed a salvage feat in the Atlantic in Feb- 
ruary 1881, when she towed into Queenstown the rudderless bark Cwm 
Donkin of Swansea, 597 tons, which had been bound Liverpool for Val- 
paraiso. In 1883 she was sold to Scruttons of London, in which concern 
Charles Hill was financially interested. 

Bath City was another early loss. She started her maiden voyage in 
April 1880, under Captain Thomas L. Weiss, and in the following Sep- 
tember was the victim of an unusual accident when bound home from 
New York. With heavy rolling her spare propeller broke adrift in her 
hold and eventually pounded holes in her side plating, the weather being 
too bad to lift the hatch covers and lash it down. Fortunately she reached 
Crookhaven, where temporary repairs were made. Her end came just 
over a year later on her twelfth voyage to New York with a cargo consist- 
ing mainly of tin, wire, and steel blooms. Leaving Bristol on 10 Novem- 
ber 1881, under Captain Ivey, two days later she sprang a leak which 
was at first slight, but which increased. ‘To make matters worse the weath- 
er was very bad, and so on the g9th some 11,000 boxes of tin were jetti- 
soned. She was spoken by the Cunarder Marathon, but as the bigger ship 
had insufficient coal to tow her to Saint John’s, Captain Ivey decided to 
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stay. Soon afterwards the rudder broke away in the heavy seas and the 
funnel crashed down with the incessant rolling. On 3 December, when 
about 180 miles S.E. by E. of Saint John’s, with wind force 12 and seas 
heavy, it was obvious she would not last much longer, and they aban- 
doned ship. Of the two boats left more or less intact, the dinghy cap- 
sized soon after launching and all survivors were taken into the lifeboat. 
Shortly they saw the City founder and then for three days, in snow, sleet, 
and bitter cold, they were alone on the waters, men dying one by one. 
When all seemed hopeless the boat was sighted by the bark M. J. Foley 
of Prince Edward Island, bound for Liverpool. ‘The pitiful bundles of 
humanity were hauled on board in bowlines and given every care, by 
good fortune the bark’s cargo consisting of food. Captain Ivey and two 
others died, and all told of the crew of 26 and one stowaway, 11 were lost, 
most of the survivors carrying the scars of frostbite to their graves. 

Another short-lived early craft of the Line was Gloucester City, launched 
on 24 October 1881 by Captain Weiss’ daughter, and which made her 
first voyage from Cardiff to Bombay on charter, under Captain T. C. 
Evans. Her end came in February 1883 after she had left Bristol for New 
York on the 8th with a crew of 28 under Captain Deslandes, and a gen- 
eral cargo. At dawn on the 21st they found themselves surrounded by 
ice floes and course was altered to the southward to seek open water. Dur- 
ing the following day and night there were a number of collisions with 
small bergs, and leaks developed which quickly got out of hand. On the 
eord, in Lat. 44° 11 N., Long. 52° 30 W., they accepted the offer of the 
steamer Freja of Copenhagen to take the crew to Havre, and accordingly 
abandoned ship. 

The remaining three of the first batch of seven vessels enjoyed longer 
lives. Brooklyn City, under Captain Weiss, started her maiden voyage to 
New York at the end of March 1881. On 15 April she sailed homeward 
with a cargo of corn, flour, meat, and 100 live cattle. Eight days later she 
fell in with the Cunarder Palmyra, 2,144 tons, with a broken shaft, bound 
Liverpool for New York with general cargo, 623 passengers and a crew 
of 80. Palmyra asked a tow to Halifax, but the tow proved difficult and 
slow in the prevailing weather and as her coal was getting short the City 
headed for Saint John’s, which she reached four and one-half days later. 
£3,000 was the subsequent salvage award. At the other extreme, in March 
1885 Brooklyn City sank the Cardiff collier Rhondda, i,007 tons, by col- 
lision in the Bristol Channel. 

Jersey City had a comparatively quiet career apart from breaking her 
shaft on 12 April 1891, seven days out of New York while homeward 
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bound. ‘T'wo days later she was picked up by Wilson’s Galileo, of Hull, 
and towed to Berehaven in ten days through some very testing weather, 

By contrast, Llandaff City was frequently in the news. On 19 January 
1884 she fell in with the brigantine Emil of Drammen, bound Swansea 
for Saint John’s, Newfoundland, with salt; out thirty days. Thirteen 
days earlier the Norwegian had sprung a leak which steadily grew worse 
in hurricane weather. Salvage was out of the question, so the City sent a 
boat to take off the crew. This was made difficult by there being two in- 
valids, but in spite of the high seas all were brought to safety. On her 
next voyage Llandaff City picked up on 15 February in mid-ocean, the 
disabled Glasgow steamer Strathleven, 2,436 tons, and towed her to 
Queenstown. While the tow was in progress, on the 18th, she also spoke 
Scandinavian, an Allan Line packet of 3,068 tons, with a machinery 
breakdown. This emergency was of a temporary nature, however, and 
the mail steamer overhauled the salvor and her tow to arrive at Liver- 
pool on the 28th, on which day the other two reached Queenstown. The 
salvage award in this case was £6,000. 

Yet a third humanitarian service of Llandaff City took place in July 
1893 when she towed into Halifax the Anchor liner Olympia, 2,193 tons, 
with 250 passengers and a fruit cargo. The liner was bound from Sorren- 
to for New York and had drifted with a broken tail shaft for five days be- 
fore being sighted by the Bristol ship. Again the weather was very bad 
and the tow of some 180 miles correspondingly difficult. 

An event on the debit side involved Llandaff City in January 1899, 
although she was subsequently held completely free from blame. On 
New Year’s Day she had left Swansea with a cargo of tin plates for New 
York, but encountered a series of severe gales off the south of Ireland, 
sustained deck damage and then had to return to Bristol for repairs. 
Coming up the Avon on the gth, when passing the reach known as Hung: 
road, she was in collision with the steamer Virent, 1,725 tons, of Sunder- 
land, and sank, the tide taking her athwart the river and effectively 
blocking the port to all but small craft. The official inquiry established 
that Virent was approaching at too high a speed and an Admiralty Court 
awarded £13,000 damages to the City Line. By poetic justice the offend- 
er was wrecked on the Spanish coast a few days later.* Llandaff City was 
refloated on the 18th and taken to her owners’ plant for repairs. ‘Two 
years later she was again in the news when she broke her shaft in mid- 
ocean and was towed in by the Sunderland steamer Regina. 

4 This is a persistent local tradition, e.g. in John Latimer, The Annals of Bristol in the Nine- 


teenth Century (concluded) 1887-1900 (Bristol: William George’s Sons, 1902), p. 15, although I have 
failed in my search for evidence of date and place. 
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Eighth vessel of the Line, Wells City, delivered in September 1885, 
was of dimensions similar to the preceding three, but built of steel and 
had triple expansion engines of 195 nominal horsepower. She came 
from a different yard, that of the North of England Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at Sunderland, although her engines were still by Richardsons. ‘The 
redoubtable Captain Weiss took her over and in an age when, as we have 
seen, mechanical and structural breakdowns were frequent, it was not 
long before she came upon a salvage case. On 8 January 1887, in Lat. 51° 
16 N., Long. 25° 15° W., some 513 miles west of Fastnet, shortly after 
starting her tenth outward voyage, she spoke the steamer Albano of Sun- 
derland, 2,330 tons, bound for Baltimore with iron wire, wallowing help- 
lessly without a rudder. ‘The Inman liner City of Chicago, which had been 
standing by, had prior responsibilities to her passengers and was pleased 
to let Wells City undertake the salvage. Weiss decided to steer Albano 
from the stern. Thus, moving in tandem with the salvor in the unortho- 
dox position, they were spoken on the 11th by the Guion liner Arizona, 
bound for Queenstown, which promised to send out tugs. The coupled 
pair went forward comparatively well, however, and the tugs connected 
only just outside the Irish port on the 17th. As it was decided to tow Al- 
bano straight to Penarth for discharge and repair, Weiss went on with 
her to see the job through. 

Once again it seemed as if ill luck demanded a scalp for a scalp, for on 
the same voyage Wells City was wrecked as she reached New York. She 
was about to anchor in the North River on 10 February 1887 when, ac- 
cording to one report, floating ice momentarily took control and drove 
her into collision with the coasting steamer Lone Star so that the City sank 
in eight fathoms. Another report says she was run down by Lone Star and 
sank off Christopher Street until only her funnel and masts were above 
water. In September the wreck was sold as it lay to ‘Thomas Benjamin 
Bowring, a British subject residing in New York, who arranged for the 
salvage of the ship and her tin cargo. ‘This was done at considerable ex- 
pense by means of chains and pontoons. ‘Then she was repaired and, as 
Progreso, ran for the New York and Yucatan Steamship Company. 

An interesting development in 1885 was the purchase of shares in 
Wells City by ‘Timothy Hogan, the New York shipowner. He later ac- 
quired shares in Exeter City and the second Wells City. In 1887 T. Hogan 
and Sons floated in England a concern which was known as the North At- 
lantic Steamship Company, or Atlantic Line for short, although in fact 
several companies were formed named after their ships such as Manhanset 
and Menantic. Their first two British-flag craft were registered at Liver- 
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pool, but fifteen of their later ones, beginning in 1892, were registered 
at Bristol where an office was set up in the charge of ‘Thomas H. Gore. 
The original Hogan died in August 1899, and the fleet was dispersed in 
1912. The Line merits separate treatment and is mentioned here only 
because of its rather unexpected connection with another line of similar 
ambitions. On many occasions the City Line chartered from Hogan when 
they could not keep their program. 

The City Line next tried Blyth builders, and Blair of Stockton for the 
engines of their first Exeter City, 2,198 tons, launched in December 1887. 
She proved another very successful vessel and was not scrapped until 
1925, by which time she had no doubt earned her cost several times over. 
Weiss was her first master and, true to his reputation, towed into New 
York Agnes Manning, which he found on 4 March 1892, abandoned with 
a full coal cargo. British reports say this craft was a bark, but the proba- 
bility is that she was the four-mast schooner belonging to Amos Birdsall 
of Toms River, New Jersey. If this is so there is an associated coincidence, 
for the schooner Agnes Manning again came into the news when she ran 
ashore near the City’s home port, at Lynmouth Foreland, on the north 
Devon coast, in March 1916. 

After one more ship, Gloucester City, built at Sunderland in 1889 and 
soon sold to a Cardiff coal shipper, Hill’s built Wells City at Bristol. 
Their yard had been equipped for building iron and steel vessels in 1881 
and they had produced several colliers, light vessels and sailing barks be- 
fore they launched this, their largest craft to date, on 7 August 18go. She 
had triple expansion engines by Blairs, measured 1,814 tons gross, and 
was in no way spectacular, her type being launched in their dozens at 
that period. But she was indeed ‘Shipshape and Bristol Fashion,’ for she 
successfully bucketed through the ocean until 1928 with a record com- 
pletely free of mechanical or structural breakdown. One of the few acci- 
dents which befell her was a stranding off New Jersey on 11 March 1893, 
while inward bound with a tin-plate cargo. 

The next additions to the Line were three sisters from the yard of J. 
Blumer and Co., Sunderland; Chicago City in 1892, Boston City and Kan- 
sas City in 1893. They measured about 2,345 tons gross and 295 feet long, 
with engines by Blairs of 278 nominal horsepower. Boston City had a 
stranding in her home river early in her career, but in February 1903 
she managed to perform a useful salvage service. She was on passage from 
Barry for New York with coal and on the evening of the 17th fell in with 
the Russian steamer Erika, 2,100 tons, which had lost her propeller the 
same day. In severe weather Erika was towed to Newport, arriving on the 
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Ihe second New York City (1907), which became a loss in 1915, shown passing 
under the Clifton Suspension Bridge, Bristol 


1 York Collection photograph. Courtesy of the City Museum, Bristol 
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lhe third Gloucester City, built in 1919 as Cyprian Prince, and bought in 1936. 
Shown discharging at Canon’s Marsh, Bristol 
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24th and earning an award of £4,225. Boston City, under Captain Carey, 
was sunk on Flynn’s Knoll, Sandy Hook, as she was steaming away for 
England on 31 January 1904, by collision with the steamer Colorado, in- 
ward bound from Hull. The City had a hole in her port side and sank 
forward, but refloated on the rising tide with the buoyancy aft. She again 
stranded, was sold as she lay and became the property of J. E. Berwind 
of New York, afterwards passing to the New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company. 

During the early years of the present century, with the diminishing 
number of sailing vessels and more efficient steamers, Atlantic salvage 
jobs naturally became less frequent. In December 1900, however, Kan- 
sas City managed a really outstanding service. On the gth, three days out 
from Swansea, in Lat. 51° 34° N., Long. 21° 11° W., she came upon the 
White Star cargo liner Cufic, 4,827 tons, four days out from Liverpool 
bound for New York with a crew of fifty-eight, three cattle drovers and a 
part general cargo. ‘The big freighter had lost her tail-end shaft and pro- 
peller a few hours earlier and was wallowing helplessly in a south-west- 
erly gale and tremendous sea while her crew fought to stem the inrush 
of water through the shaft tunnel and hollow core of the intermediate 
shaft. ‘The seas were then exceptionally high and to attempt to close 
near enough to pass a hawser would have been suicidal. ‘The storm 
showed no signs of easing and Captain Lewis steamed in circles round 
Cufic for three days awaiting his opportunity. Eventually there was a 
slight abatement and he dropped down towards the distressed ship to 
send across a hawser lashed to buoys. Many times the confused seas swept 
the buoys within almost reaching distance of Cufic and as many times 
snatched them away. First Officer Crosby, of Cuwfic, a strong swimmer, 
impulsively and on his own initiative plunged into the sea to swim to 
the raft, but almost at once sank from sight. Next the City sent a boat 
across under Newton, the Second Officer, but at the moment of success 
the boat was thrown against Cuwfic and the hawser end lost. Only with 
great difficulty did they again reach their ship, unable to bail because the 
gunwales were stove in and the boat completely waterlogged. Cwfic next 
sent over a boat and success seemed to crown their efforts at last. Hawsers, 
wires, and chains were passed over, but as soon as towing commenced 
a vital link snapped. Another attempt at floating down a line was for- 
tunately successful and at last they headed for Queenstown. In three days 
they covered some 650 miles, having another break in the hawser on the 
second day, but they reached the safety of the harbor early on the 18th. 
A salvage award of £6,800 was made to Kansas City. 
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Six years passed between the trio of 1892-1893 and the next two addi- 
tions to the fleet. On the drawing board these were sisters, but being built 
at different yards, varied slightly i in size. Bath City came from Sunderland 
and Bristol City from the owners’ yard at Bristol, their 2,511-5 tons mak- 
ing them the largest vessels to date. Bath City was an oa loss. At the 
close of her fourth voyage, on 23 February 1900, she steamed into the 
Bristol Channel in dense fog and high seas. Well aware of the dangers 
ahead in the closer waters, Captain Richard Jones was hoping to sight 
Lundy Island to get reliable bearings. But his dead reckoning was in er- 
ror and at 11:15, that night she struck the Needle Rock at the halfway 
mark of the Island on its western side. She was backed away from the pre- 
cipitous cliffs and sank in about twenty minutes, allowing the crew time 
to get away in the two boats. The boats separated and one of them was 
capsized with the loss of one man, but they were respectively picked up 
by the tug Flying Serpent and the steamer Kingsley of Newcastle. Bath 
City had left New York on the oth with a cargo of grain and general, the 
latter including a large amount of equipment for electrifying the Bristol 
tramways (streetcar) system. 

The early years of the century were marked by extreme depression in 
British sea-borne trade. The cargo liner companies were perhaps the 
worst hit, because they could not go tramping to take advantage of local 
wars, famines and developments, but had to safeguard the goodwill of 
their customers by regular sailings, often with a minimum of freight. 
The depression was reflected in the fortunes of the Bristol City Line by 
the addition of only one vessel to the fleet between 1899 and 1917. ‘This 
was New York City, built for them in 1907 by their original builders at 
Stockton; measuring 2,970 tons and thus in size a further advance on her 
predecessors. 

Other signs of the need for economies were the sale of the three oldest 
ships and certain administrative changes such as the assumption of bro- 
kerage responsibility, which had previously rested with Henry R. James 
and Company of Bristol. The three ships were laid up in 1909 and in 
October 1910 Llandaff City was sold to a London broker who sold her to 
Portugal. Brooklyn City and Jersey City were sold to Italy in January 1911. 

New York City was the first casualty in World War I. On 19 August 
1915 she was captured by a German submarine for ty-four miles S.S.E. of 
Fasinet. The ship being unarmed, Captain H. W. Barclay was powerless 
to resist and the crew abandoned ship, being later rescued unhurt. The 
City was sunk by gunfire. 

Soon after this event, the fleet was armed as a measure of self-protec- 
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tion and in 1916a replacement vessel was put in hand at the Bristol yard. 
She was launched at the end of the year as Boston City, 2,711 tons, and 
was ready to steam early in 1917. Her engines were by Richardsons, West- 
garth and Company, of Hartlepool, and developed 357 nominal horse- 
power. In 1917 a further vessel was put on the stocks and was ready for 
service early in 1918. She was New York City, third of the name, virtually 
asister vessel to Boston City, but of 2,736 tons gross. 

As regards war service, 1917 was an eventful year for the City Line. 
They suffered two total losses, one case of torpedo damage, and two at- 
tacks. First was an attack on Bristol City off the southwest coast of Ireland 
on 19 April, but fortunately the torpedo missed. The second case might 
have been more serious but for the seamanship displayed by Captain 
Montague E. Crinks and his crew. On 23 May Chicago City was home- 
ward bound from the United States and was off the south of Ireland when 
she was torpedoed by a submarine. ‘Two men were killed by the explo- 
sion, Which blew a large hole right through her bows. Fortunately her 
forehold bulkhead held tight and she steamed and was towed stern first 
into Queenstown Harbour. There she was beached, partly discharged, 
and a temporary reinforcement made to her bulkhead. She steamed nor- 
mally to Bristol where at her owners’ plant the damaged bows were cut 
off and replaced within seven weeks. 

Next there was the loss of Kansas City, which left New York on go Au- 
gust 1917 and joined a convoy. Heavy weather intervened and on 5 Sep- 
tember the convoy scattered. The City, with Captain S. ]. Phillips and 
his crew of 29 were lost without trace. Owing to doubts as to the cause of 
the loss, she is not officially classed as a war casualty. 

On 11 October 1917, Boston City, under Captain J. J. Carey, was at- 
tacked by a submarine off the north coast of Ireland, but the missile was 
avoided. Then, on 16 December, Bristol City, Captain W. Newton, was 
reported lost with all hands in the Atlantic, probably torpedoed without 
warning. 

Last of the Line’s casualties in this war was the new Boston City, Cap- 
tain M. E. Crinks, on 2 January 1918 when eleven miles W. 14 N. from 
Saint Ann’s Head at the entrance to the Bristol Channel, outward bound 
for the U.S.A. with china clay. She was torpedoed by a submarine with- 
out warning, but all hands were able to get away and reach port. Captain 
Crinks was awarded Lloyd’s Medal for Meritorious Service on this and 
earlier occasions. 

To sum up; during the First World War the Line lost 62 men, that is, 
30 from each Bristol City and Kansas City, and two from Chicago City. 
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For a comparatively small line, its four losses were a large contribution to 
the nation’s war effort. 

In December 1919 a change was made in the financial structure of the 
Hill companies and the steamship side became titled the Bristol City 
Line of Steamships, Limited. Of the original senior partners, Charles 
Hill had died in 1899 and his brother, Edward Stock Hill, who had been 
knighted for political services, died in 1902. Charles Gathorne Hill and 
Charles Loraine Hill, respectively, son and grandson of this Charles Hill, 
were thereafter senior partners, and together with other members of the 
family became directors of the limited company. ‘The shipbuilding side 
became Charles Hill and Sons, Limited, but the brokerage and miscel- 
laneous services were retained by the private company of Charles Hill 
and Sons. Later the New York agents, J. Arkell and Company, were re. 
formed as Charles Hill and Sons, Inc. 

In 1920 Hills completed in their own yard, Bristol City and Boston City, 
2,858 and 2,870 tons respectively, in each case third of the name in the 
fleet. At the same time a small coaster, Glenside, 261 tons, was purchased 
to ply among the Channel ports and act as ‘drogher’ for her big sisters. 
She was renamed Coombe Dingle, after a beauty spot on the outskirts of 
Bristol. When not employed in the feeder service, she made regular runs 
between the Channel Islands and Bristol, whereby the metropolis re- 
ceived much of its supply of out-of-season fruit and vegetables. 

In the 1920's, while the postwar slump wreaked havoc among less 
stable lines, the Bristol City Line continued its regular sailings and grad: 
ually got rid of the older vessels. In 1925 Exeter City was sold to Italian 
ship breakers and was replaced by purchasing Menevian, 2,929 tons, 
which took the more familiar name. The newcomer had been built fot 
the West Indian trade, but latterly plied the Mediterranean for the Gold- 
en Cross Line, with which the City Line had strong financial ties. In 
1928 Wells City was sold, and the tough little craft, at the time the small. 
est regular Atlantic liner, lasted another five years under various Greek 
owners. 

In the following year another old servant went for scrap, Chicago Cit) 
of 1892, broken up at Dumbarton. She had made 212 Atlantic voyages 
and latterly a few to the Levant under charter to the Golden Cross Line, 
bringing in her last cargo of Christmas fruits at the end of September 
1929. It is interesting to record that in 1927 she took the Great Western 
Railway locomotive “King George V to Baltimore for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad centennial celebration. This was a big engine for Great 
Britain and her bulk of 106 tons must have made a tricky deck load on 
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a ship not designed for the purpose. The veteran locomotive North Star 
of 1838 was also taken on this trip, but she weighed only 14 tons. Captain 
L. H. Millidge commanded Chicago City at that time. 

In July 1932, Bristol City was the first ship to steam up the new water- 
way to Trenton, New Jersey, and the Mayor marked the event in the tra- 
ditional manner by presenting Captain D. N. Reese with the key of the 
city. 

Exeter City was lost in the Atlantic on 20 January 1933 and the greater 
part of her crew was saved in gallant circumstances. On the 10th, under 
Captain Ernest Legg, she left Fowey with china clay for Portland, Maine. 
She encountered very heavy weather on the crossing and when 600 miles 
east of Cape Race experienced a freak sea on the beam, which completely 
swept away the bridge, and with it the Captain, ‘Third Mate, an appren- 
tice and the steersman. ‘The boats also went overboard and the hatches 
were stove in. The wireless cabin was damaged, but true to tradition the 
operator repaired the set and sent out an S.O.S. Fortunately the United 
States Lines’ steamer American Merchant was only fifteen miles away, 
hove to awaiting an abatement in the storm. She at once moved off and 
reached the City after a short struggle. She pumped oil on the waves and 
after three attempts her lyle gun fired a line across the wreck. ‘This was 
soon made fast and heavier lines followed which enabled one of the Mer- 
chant’s boats to be pulled across. By this means all 22 survivors were taken 
off, though with several narrow escapes. ‘They were landed at New York. 
In such weather the whole rescue reflected great credit on Captain Giles 
Stedman and his crew. He was later presented with a silver casket by the 
directors of the Bristol City Line; and wireless operator H. V. Lothian 
of the City was awarded the distinguished service citation of the Veterans’ 
Wireless Association. 

In the month of this loss a political event altered the shape of trans- 
Atlantic trade as it affected British steamship lines. The Ottawa Agree- 
ment, in giving preferential] tariffs on goods shipped from British and 
Dominion ports, diverted a great deal of cargo to the ports of Canada. 
The Bristol City Line had to seek custom on the new routes while main- 
taining the old ones. They therefore bought Pinar del Rio, 3,069 tons, 
from the Santa Clara Steamship Company and renamed her Montreal 
City. Three years later they bought Cyprian Prince, 3,071 tons, and soon 
afterwards Kyrenia, 3.543 tons, these being renamed Gloucester City and 
Toronto City, respectively. ‘The three ships were the largest in the fleet to 
date and were the largest vessels regularly trading up the Avon to Bristol 
City Docks. Gloucester City, though not the largest in tonnage, was the 
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longest, and measured 331.3 feet between perpendiculars. Length is of 
great importance in the river Avon and the City Docks for the lock is 
only 350 feet long, and a certain bend in the river, appropriately called 
Horseshoe Bend, sets a limit to any expansion in this direction. The of. 
ficial handbook puts it thus: “Weather and other circumstances permit- 
ting, vessels up to a length of 332 feet between perpendiculars may navi- 
gate the River Avon to the City Docks, subject to obtaining the Haven 
Master’s sanction in the case of vessels over 325 feet in length.’ 

So it was that the Canadian service of the Bristol City Line was begun 
with fortnightly sailings to Montreal in season and to Halifax when the 
Saint Lawrence was frozen. First vessel on the service was Boston City, ar- 
riving back in Bristol from Halifax on 17 January 1933. For the first 
Montreal voyage she collected general cargo at several Bristol Channel 
ports and made her departure from Swansea on 30 March. Arriving at 
Quebec on 11 April, she lay at anchor waiting permission to steam up 
stream. She was third in order of arrival at Quebec and was given the 
customary instructions to proceed third in the line when leaving moor- 
ings. Permission to move was given on the 14th, unique in that it was 
the earliest opening to the season for 103 years. Preceded by an icebreak- 
er, the ships headed upstream in the correct order, but number two, an 
Italian, had trouble in keeping steam, and Boston City passed her at the 
first opportunity. The leader was Torr Head of Belfast, 5,211 tons, anda 
somewhat different proposition as regards power. Boston City was patent- 
ly not built for speed, but Captain Millidge was keen to establish a good 
reputation for the new service and accordingly special efforts were made 
below decks. Since Torr Head obviously had the same idea it is highly 
creditable that the City caught her up and passed her in the last reach. 
Captain Millidge duly received the customary gift of a gold-topped walk- 
ing stick from the Montreal authorities. 

‘The City Line kept up both Canadian and United States eastern sea- 
board runs in those years before the Second World War when there was 
a gradual reversal of the slump conditions. ‘The main services were Bris- 
tol and Bristol Channel ports to New York and Philadelphia, and to Que- 
bec-Montreal. For the latter, the Line early came to an agreement for 
joint sailings with Cunard-Donaldson, and from the 1936 season, each 
line contributing three ships to the berth, they began a ten-day service. 
Fairly regular services were run as inducement offered to Saint John, 
New Brunswick; Halifax, Nova Scotia; Portland, Maine; Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Baltimore, Maryland; Norfolk, Virginia; and Savannah, 
Georgia. As always, leaf tobacco formed a fair proportion of the cargo to 
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England, for Bristol is prominent in the manufacture of cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco. ‘The years 1937-1938 saw some unusual freights, for much 
machinery was brought over for the new Ebbw Vale tin-plate works in 
South Wales. 

The coming of the Second World War saw the City Line with six 
freighters of around 3,000 tons; comparatively small, but undoubtedly 
useful. Gloucester City and Bristol City were immediately taken up by the 
Government as ammunition and equipment carriers, the remainder of 
the fleet continuing in their usual trades. 

In September 1940 Toronto City was requisitioned for the Meteoro- 
logical Service and put on station in mid-Atlantic to give weather re- 
ports to aircraft and to shore bases on both sides of the ocean. A more 
monotonous job it would be hard to find, doubly so in a war when red- 
blooded men are keen to get on with an active role, but it was more than 
usually dangerous, for she was an obvious sitting target for U-boats. 
While on her station in approximately 47° 03 N., 30° oo W., on 2 July 
1941, Captain Garlick in command, she was sunk with all hands, pre- 
sumed by enemy action. On one occasion when she returned to base for 
fuel and stores _ had towed in to port the rudderless freighter Dan-y- 
Bryn of London, 5,117 tons. 

Montreal City carried on in the Atlantic run, but was destined to be the 
Line’s next loss. She was in convoy, bound for the United States, in very 
heavy weather on 21 December 1942 when the fleet was ordered to scat- 
ter on the threat of a submarine attack. She was the only loss on this oc- 
casion, but disappeared with Captain Chanter and all hands, and with- 
out trace, in Lat. 50° 23° 'N., Long. 38° W. 

Aftera monthasa transpor t, Bristol City returned to her normal routes. 
A year later she was in dry dock at her owners’ plant when she was hit by 
an aircraft bomb which went right through her and exploded under her 
bottom, tearing out a large section of her side plating. ‘This raid of 2 De- 
cember 1940 was the second major blitz on Bristol in nine days, and in 
spite of the dislocation to all services, Bristol City was repaired and afloat 
again by February. On their first voyage after this damage and even be- 
lore they were clear of the Bristol Channel, her gunners had the satis- 
faction of shooting down an attacking enemy aircraft. Her end came in 
1943, When she was outward bound for Halifax in a convoy which was 
dogged by a U-boat pack. On that fateful day, the 5th May, no less than 
nine vessels were sunk in the vicinity. The City herself was in 54° N., 
43°55 W., and was hit by two torpedoes. Fifteen of her crew of 43 were 
killed or drowned, but the survivors, including Captain A. L. Webb, 
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were picked up by the corvette Loosestrife and landed at Saint John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

Gloucester City was retained as a transport for a longer period, and at 
the time of the fall of France was ordered to make a few quick passages 
to bring back some of the ammunition she and her sisters had been stock- 
piling on the continent. This was sent to Port Talbot to be out of the 
way in case of invasion, and for the same reason the ship was herself sent 
to Fowey. There, stern first to the harbor entrance and with her one 
gun trained on the chain boom, she was to act as port guard ship. When 
more realistic defense plans could be put into operation, Gloucester City 
was returned to her owners’ service. 

On her first convoy she was appointed rescue ship and was soon called 
upon to do her duty. On 31 July 1940, in 55° 47 N., 9° 18° W., she saved 
43 out of 45 men from the torpedoed Reardon Smith freighter Jersey 
City. On a subsequent voyage she received a call to go ahead to another 
attacked convoy, now usually known as the Jervis Bay convoy, after the 
gallant defense put up by the merchantman which pitted her puny arma- 
ment against Admiral Scheer. The call came on 7 November 1940 from 
an approximate position of 52° 26° N., 32° 34° W., where the raider had 
attacked eight freighters. Five of these sank at once, a sixth on the fol- 
lowing day, and two struggled to port damaged. The City herself had a 
narrow escape while steaming through the darkness, when a large vessel 
crossed her bows at great speed, this being now generally understood to 
have been the raider. Forging ahead, the City picked ‘up, one by one, 
eight boats with 23 men from the Eagle Oil Company's tanker San De- 
metrio; 25 from Hain’s Trewellard; 19 from the Ulster Steamship Com 
pany’s Kenbane Head; and 24 from Reardon Smith's Fresno City. ‘These 
gi survivors were landed at Saint John’s, Newfoundland. Captain S. G. 
Smith was subsequently awarded the medal of the Order of the British 
Empire. Needless to say, this bald chronicle hides many a tale of bravery 
among the stricken crews. For instance, there was the Belfast Captain, 



















aged sixty-nine, who insisted on being the last to leave the raft which was 


all that remained of his ship; and the fifteen-year-old apprentice who 
rowed for ten hours without disclosing that he had three badly lacerated 
fingers. 

During 1944 the surviving three ships of the City Line, Gloucester City, 
Boston City and New York City, were directed into the Mediterranean 
theater and there remained until they were freed to resume normal trad- 
ing at the end of 1945. Boston City, sailing for New York on 20 November. 
was the first overseas trader to sail ‘free and undirected’ from the port 0! 
Bristol. 
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With the coming of peace the Line looked around for suitable vessels 
as replacements for their losses. New buildings were virtually out of the 
question as every yard, including their own, was booked to capacity for 
years to come, but a number of wartime buildings were changing hands. 
Their final decision must have taken much thought, for in buying the 
Vancouver-built Fairmount Park, 7,145 tons gross and 10,700 tons dead- 
weight capacity, in June 1946, two major considerations were at stake. 
Firstly, she was too large to visit the City Docks at Bristol, so that a radical 
change in policy was involved, a policy which dated back to the Line’s 
foundation in 1879 when the ability to steam up the Avon was its very rai- 
son d’étre. Secondly, the Park Steamship Company, a Canadian Govern- 
ment-owned concern, with a view to obviating a sudden increase in unem- 
ployment among their seafarers, made it a condition of sale that the ships 
remained in Canadian registry and employed Canadian seamen. In the 
present case this consideration involved the floating of a new subsidiary; 
Bristol City Line (Canada), Limited, and the second Montreal City was 
duly registered at Montreal in this ownership. After she had been the fo- 
cal point of some particularly ill-advised strike action, the restrictions of 
flag were relaxed and she was re-registered at Bristol in 1950. She was, and 
to this date remains, the largest vessel in the parent and subsidiary fleets. 
Her first voyage, incidentally, was from Quebec to South American ports, 
but she thereafter took her place in the normal Bristol Channel-Canada 
schedule. 

In 1948 structural changes were again made in the group of companies 
and the Bristol City Line of Steamships, Limited, bought out the others, 
becoming the parent company. Charles Gathorne Hill had died in De- 
cember 1934, illness having prevented him from taking an active role 
for many years. His son, Charles Loraine Hill, then became senior part- 
ner and to this day remains Chairman of the board of directors. In 1946, 
in conjunction with Turnbull, Scott and Company, of London, they ac- 
quired the entire share capital of the Golden Cross Line, Limited, of 
Cardiff, in which they had previously held an interest. ‘This old estab- 
lished line runs regular services between the Bristol Channel and the 
western Mediterranean, although at the time of the transfer it apparently 
had no vessels of its own.° 

The years 1948 to 1951 saw the completion of the change in ship policy 
which had been foreshadowed by the purchase of Montreal City in 1946. 
All the old g,000-tonners were sold and fresh craft in the category of 5,000 


5 In May 1953, since the above was written, the share capital of the Golden Cross Line was sold 
to Harris and Dixon, Limited, of London. 
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to 7,000 tons were purchased. ‘This, of course, led to the abandonment of 
the City Docks at Bristol and the substitution of the Royal Edward Dock 
at Avonmouth as the home terminal. 

Of the older craft, first to go was Gloucester City, sold to the South Afri- 
ca Line in February 1949. Next, New York City was sold to Turkey in 
July 1950, and finally Boston City came up the Avon for the last time on 
2 February 1951 to discharge a cargo of tobacco from Norfolk and alumi- 
num from Halifax. She was then surveyed and as Citta di Monreale of 
Palermo, left Bristol on 4 April to load coal at Cardiff for her new home 
port. 

After Montreal City, the next new large steamer was the fourth Bristol 
City, 7,067 tons gross, or 10,190 dead weight. Like many other wartime- 
built freighters she has had a varied career packed in a short life. Built as 
Empire Nigel for the British Ministry of War ‘Transport, she was trans- 
ferred for a year or two to the Russians and was then known as Arch- 
angelsk. In 1946 she came back to the Ministry of ‘Transport and was sold 
to W. R. Carpenter Oversea Shipping, Limited, of Rabaul, New Guinea, 
with registry at Suva, Fiji. She then passed to the City Line in April 1948 
(for the reported sum of £241,000) and was taken over by their Commo- 
dore, Captain A. L. Webb. 

Next postwar purchase was a 5,000-ton freighter with an even more 
varied career. The third Wells City was built at Hamburg in 1922 as 
Schwarzwald for the Hamburg-Amerika Line. She was turbine driven 
and was intended for the Caribbean trade, but soon afterwards stranded 
in the Scheldt and was a long time in dock. When she resumed she went 
on South American runs until laid up at Hamburg in 1931. After four 
years of idleness she was sold to Voglmann of Hamburg, and renamed 
Rheingold. The outbreak of war saw her chartered to the Deutsche-A frika 
Line and on passage Durban for Dunkirk with maize, but she had little 
hope of running the blockade and was captured in October 1939. Under 
Ministry of War Transport ownership she was renamed Empire Mariner 
and was managed by the Hogarth Line. In 1943 her original machinery 
was replaced by normal triple-expansion engines and she plied usefully 
throughout the war. In July 1946 she was sold to the South American 
Saint Line, of Cardiff, and renamed Santa Ina. As a matter of interest 
her price for this deal was £45,000, and the City Line paid £80,000 for 
her in October 1948, selling her in May 1951 for £190,000 after survey. 
All these figures are as reported and not, of course, official. ‘The last buy- 
ers were the Cowasjee brothers of Karachi, managing the East and West 
Steamship Company. In Bristol ownership Wells City was usually on the 
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New York run and was responsible for bringing over several unusually 
bulky items, including two steel housings of 125, tons each for the Mar- 
gam steel mills in South Wales. They had to be carried as deck cargo, the 
deck being specially shored with steel supports, and at Port Talbot were 
unloaded with floating cranes. 

A name new to the Line, Birmingham City, was chosen for the next pur- 
chase in March 1950 from Barberry’s Steamship Company, managed by 
Runciman (London), Limited. She was built to carry newsprint from 
Canada to the United Kingdom, hence her original name Baskerville, 
well known in the world of print. She is, to date, the most modern ship in 
the City Line, having been built in 1946 at South Shields; 5,571 tons 
gross and 8,915, dead weight; propelled by triple-expansion engines and 
a low-pressure turbine. 

Last addition to the time of writing is a fourth New York City, built as 
Empire Camp in 1943 for the Ministry of War ‘Transport and allocated 
for management to the Blue Star Line. In 1946 she was purchased by 
Cunard-White Star, Limited, and renamed Valacia, passing to the City 
Line in December 1950. She is of the same standard type as Bristol City 
and measures 7,052 tons gross with a dead-weight capacity of about 10,- 
ooo tons. 

To bring the record of the fleet to date it is worth recording that their 
associates, the Golden Cross Line, bought Burhill, 6,140 tons, from the 
Zinal Steamship Company of London, in May 1951. As if to confirm the 
association of the two concerns she was renamed London City, was painted 
in City Line colors, and was chartered to them for six or eight months, 
after which she was sold away in December 1951. 

Currently the City Line, with four modern vessels in its fleet, is await- 
ing the completion of a fifth being built by Readhead and Sons of South 
Shields. Although she will be the first to be built specially for the Line 
since 1920, it cannot be denied that like their predecessors, the interim 
vessels have made a useful contribution, in peace and war, to the Atlantic 
trade.® 


6 In July 1953 it was made public that Readheads were in fact building two new vessels of 8,500 
tons dead-weight capacity for the Bristol City Line. 


Grahame E. Farr will be remembered by readers of this journal as the authority on small 
British steamship lines who contributed the article two years ago on ‘The Second Great 
Western Steamship Company, of Bristol, England.’ 
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Documents 


AROUND THE Horn IN Tam O'Shanter 


Tue following letter was written by 
Mary Jane Reed Prescott to her mother, 
Martha Rogers Carlton Reed, of Wool- 
wich, Maine. Mary Jane was with her 
husband, Captain Charles Dumont 
Prescott, on a voyage in the ship Tam 
O’Shanter, from San Francisco, around 
Cape Horn to Europe. 

When they left San Francisco they 
had with them their first child, Della 
Reed Prescott, who was only five weeks 
old. She had been born at the home of 
a relative, Captain Charles Edward 
Hodgkins Reed, in Oakland, California. 
Mary Jane tells in this letter some of 
the problems of a young mother with 
her first child, when on a rolling, pitch- 
ing sailing ship on a voyage around 
Cape Horn. 

S. Pacific—April 5, 1884. 


1 P.M. 
Dear Mamma: 


We have been nearly one month at sea and 
this is the first time I have taken my pen to 
write to anyone, and I think you will need no 
explanation for you have had ten babies. I have 
got along very nicely, however, for Della is one 
of the best natured babies that ever lived, and 
Charley helps me all he can. I took baby up 
and nursed her at about half past eight this 
morning, then gave her her bath, rolled her up 
in a big diaper and put her to bed. She slept 
about two hours then I took her up and dressed 
and nursed her and laid her down again. I 
turned her skirts up so she could kick and she 
has not been up since nor does she make any 
fuss except when she wets herself. She doesn’t 
like wet legs and if she isn’t attended to when 
she calls the first time she ‘finds her temper’ as 
the steward says and then I am glad to drop 
everything and run to her relief. 

We are having very uncomfortable weather, 
but the winds are favorable and we are consid- 
erable ahead of last year’s time to this latitude. 
I must go on deck for a little while now and 
then I have a lot of work to do. 

8 P.M. 

I put Della to bed at seven o’clock and since 


have been on deck enjoying the cool evening air. 
Of course I have had to run down every few 
minutes to see how baby was doing. She was 
wide awake when I put her down and for about 
half an hour she lay kicking and cooing then 
went off to sleep. 

The carpenter is making me a swinging crib 
for her. I shall have it set close to my bed and 
when the weather is bad I shall take her in with 
me. I got some nice little blankets and material 
for a comforter in Frisco and the steward saved 
the feathers of the ducks at Saucelito and made 
her a beautiful pillow so she is going to have 
a nice little bed in her ocean home and when 
she gets home she will have her grandpapa’s 
cradle. I don’t like cradles but I shall have to let 
Uncle Wallace rock the baby in the old one 
I’ve suffered so rocking. Do you suppose he will 
laugh when he sees her as he did the first time 
he saw Henrique Carter? O how I wish I could 
be at home a few weeks now; and I believe I 
should be welcome, shouldn’t I mama? 

April 9. 

I have been making Della a flannel night- 
gown to wear in the long Cape Horn nights to- 
day but my eye is so sore (I have a sty on it) 
that I can’t sew any more at present so while 
baby is asleep I will write a letter. 

Baby’ s crib is finished and put up and I have 
made her comforter. The latter is of unbleached 
cheese cloth tacked with pale blue worsted, and 
is quite pretty. I think you shore people would 
call the crib a queer looking thing and I should 
enjoy hearing Tom and Winnie criticise it 
However, it is just the thing for sea use and I] 
am more than ever satisfied with it since I have 
discovered the bottom makes a good catch-all. 
It will relieve my bed somewhat in rough weath- 
er and is an excellent repository for diapers at 
all times. 

I have made a pair of flannel shirts for baby 
and have a fleece-lined pique wrapper cut to 
make before cold weather. I cut and made her 
a sunbonnet with no pattern to go by and it is 
so cunning and pretty I think I will send it to 
Cassie when Della outgrows it. Ahem! I got 
some gray flannel to make her Cape Horn dress- 
es of but she wets everything so that I think the 
white pique will be easier to clean and is fully 
as warm. 

April 10. 

There was a total eclipse of the moon in this 
latitude this morning. I didn’t see it but Sam 
did and he has a bad head-ache the result of 
watching it. At one time he says it looked as if 
it were full of holes and at last the moon and 
the stars in its vicinity disappeared apt 

The ship has mz ide better time to this lati- 
tude than she ever did before, we are having 
shifting winds and squalls today. I have not 
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been well this week and my washing is not yet 
done. I shall attempt it tomorrow I think. 


April 11. 
I have another sty on my eye, the third one 
since we left port. It pains me very much if I 
try to read or sew and Della dislikes the organ 
so I am rather dull company for myself, but the 
washing will take up my time today. I am wait- 
ing now for Della to wake and get her break- 
fast and bath. You should see her in her tub, 
she loves the water and will let me wring her 
wash cloth over her head and when the water 
runs in her eyes and mouth she puffs like a 
little porpoise and comes out rosy and dripping 
with never a frown on her dear little face. I 
have put her in her tub every morning but one 
since we left port, and at night I take all her 
clothes off and lay her on a blanket on my bed 
and rub her. She begins to laugh and kick when 
I take her clothes off and twists and squirms 
about for me to rub her. She woke at about two 
o'clock this morning and instead of going to 
sleep again after I nursed her, she lay in her 
bed and scolded at me till I took her into bed. 
She loves to be cuddled up, but I have to turn 
her back to me or she ‘roots’ so that neither of 
us can sleep, and if there is a chance she hooks 
a luncheon. She weighed fifteen pounds when 
two months old, but I think she has not 
gained any during the last week for it has been 
very hot weather. 

April 20. 

There has been a great change in the weather 
since I last wrote. We have our big coal stove 
running and overcoats and mittens have ap- 
peared on deck. We had quite a heavy gale last 
week. There was a great deal of water on deck 
and once somebody left the pilot-house door 
open when the carpenter had the washboard 
out and a big wave poured in and down the 
stairs into the entry between the officer’s rooms. 
I don’t know whether any of it got into Sam’s 
room or not; but a few days ago he left his 
window open and the water washed in. I went 
to see if anything was damaged for it was his 
watch on deck but everything was all right— 
but his old Cape Horn hat. That was sailing 
around the room. 

Our second mate is a young man that has 
been in the ‘Heckla’ several voyages. He has a 
wife and little boy tour years old in Liverpool. 
He was boatswain in - ship once before he 
went in the Hecla but I don’t know for how 
long. He is a very pleasant appearing man, and 
I think he and Sam agree weil. [Note: Sam was 
Mary Jane Reed Prescott’s brother, Samuel 
Reed, and first mate.—W.D.P.| 

Sun. April 27. 
Latitude—5o° S. 
fam holding on while I write, Mamma. We 
have had a week of head winds and gales at 
that. Great waves have dashed over the afte 
house and the ship has rolled and pitched un- 





til the noise and excitement have half crazed 
me. It was all well enough when I had no baby; 
I could rough it with the best of them then, 
but I rather take my chance ashore now. 
Whooping-cough and measles are no terror in 
comparison. 

I wish you could have seen me wash and dress 
Della, Friday morning. I have her little tub set 
in a board and made fast over the large bath 
tub; I sit on the bench beside it and brace my 
feet against a big chair set in front of me, that 
reaches the wall on the other side. I put the 
babies cloths on the chair, her basket with all 
the little necessaries on the bench at my right 
and the towels hang within reach on a line 
over my head. The bathroom is little, if any, 
larger than one of the entries at home, so un- 
der ordinary circumstances it is easily heated by 
the oil stove which is all we have to use there 
in bad weather, or any weather. The girls will 
say it can’t be very difficult to wash a baby with 
things so handy but you just imagine yourself 
surrounded by men who ‘hate young-uns’ and 
then take a two months old baby on your lap 
and commence operations with the deck at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with your idea of 
the horizontal. If it would remain so it would- 
n’t be so bad because you could trim your 
wicks etc., accordingly, but just as your tired 
muscles relax and you breathe easy, down goes 
the ship’s bow, down, down, as if it would nev- 
er come up again and over she goes on the side. 
The smoke pours out of the stove, the water 
runs over, the soap slips off and slides along the 
deck till it is beyond your reach; but the baby 
likes to be in the water so these little annoy- 
ances are of no account compared with the fun 
of paddling her littlhe plump red body in the 
warm water. But take her out and by the time 
you get her ‘dry and all the little wrinkles and 
creases powdered, she will be getting tired of 
the smoke and the shifting center of gravity and 
begin to sputter a little, then you naturally be- 
gin to hurry. 

You will get the little band in place and the 
needle in your fingers to sew it on before she 
begins to kick, perhaps if the needle so care- 
fully threaded beforehand happens to come un- 
threaded and you have to balance the poor 
tired little creature on your knee while you try 
to thread it you will realize what a dreadful 
thing it is to dress any baby at sea, as I certain- 
ly realize that to dress the little Prescott with a 
Reed temper is dreadful, for you have to finish 
dressing it with your heart full of pity for the 
poor little screaming child and dread of the 
derision which if not heard is felt, of those out- 
side. Well, we were all babies once. 
Dear Mamma: nay 6. 

I must write you a word tonight. I am hold- 
ing the baby on one knee and my desk and old 
geography rests on the other. 

We are once more around Cape Horn. It is 
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snowing. The ship is measuring off her road at 
the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour. 
One of our cats (Sam’s) has two fine kittens and 
the other poor old thing lost hers and now she 
lies by the fire half dead. We are doctoring her. 
Charley rubbed her to life last night when she 
was brought in dripping with salt water and 
so little of life was left in her poor body that 
we couldn’t tell whether she breathed or not. 
We gave her some brandy and held her on to 
the top of the stove until she got dry and so that 
she moved a little and then wrapped her up 
and left her and this morning he and Sam cut 
the end of her tail off. I tried to hinder them 
but I couldn’t. I suppose if she lives they will 
ascribe her salvation to their skillful surgery. 

A beautiful white bird about as large as a 
crow came aboard last night. Charley caught 
him and he and Sam fed him and gave him a 
night’s lodging in the hen-coop. This morning 
they let him fly away again. 

It is baby’s birthday and she weighs seven 
teen and a half pounds. Isn’t that a good weight 
for a three months old baby, Mamma? I am 
making her short clothes. Have got one petti- 
coat done all but the belt, and two more cut 
out. I am waiting till we get north of the line 
to make her petticoat waists and belts so she 
won't grow out of them while we are getting to 
port. 


g 
Dear Mamma: May 18. 

It has been a long time since I wrote to you 
last for I have been too busy to spare a mo 
ment. Many times when I have sat trotting 
baby I have wished I could write mamma some 
of the funny things that happen to the small 
girl and the new mother, but I could not fo 
‘the lady’ wouldn’t let me. Now it is fine weath 
er again she will lie on the bed or sofa and 
talk to her hands so I have more time for othe1 
things. I sat her up in her crib before getting 
my writing material and left her with her rattle 
in her mouth. Charley woke soon after and 
took her on deck but it was too windy so he has 
brought her back and is trying to get her to 
sleep. She doesn’t sleep much in the daytime 
but sleeps all night only waking once or twice 
to nurse and talk a little. I usually nurse her 
between five and six in the morning and she 
sleeps while I get breakfast. After breakfast I 
get her bath ready and wake her if she is not 
awake, take off her night clothes and give her 
a good washing and rubbing, and dress her for 
the day. Then she takes her breakfast and after 
that a walk on deck if the weather permits. 
The walk makes her sleepy, so she usually has 
a little nap afterwards. In the afternoon she is 
pretty good-natured and till about four o'clock 
will endure a lot of neglect; after that hour she 
is usually fretty until she is undressed. This 
procedure you will understand is the fine 
weather ‘order of exercise.’ She has got too 
heavy to dress on my lap so I take her on the 
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bed now and find it much more comfortahle 
for us both. 

Charley and Sam are both well and I am able 
to ‘eat my allowance.’ I have a sty on one eye, 
however, and a boil or something of the kind 
on my face as large as half of a common marble. 
There is a hard lump under my chin that I am 
afraid may be another of the same thing com 
ing. 

Sam’s kittens are growing fast, but the othe: 
cat has disappeared and I ask no questions s0 
I can’t say what became of the poor thing. Last 
night the kitten’s mother was missing. All the 
officers, from the captain down were hunting 
for her and two very hungry kittens cried lusti 
ly for their supper, but the cat couldn't be 
found so the ‘old man’ fed them condensed 
milk out of a teaspoon, while the mate, steward, 
and old woman stood looking on. If I were an 
artist I would paint the group and send it to 
you. 

May 27 

i have been sick for the past week but am 
feeling much better today. Baby is not so well 
as usual but we think it is the change from 
cold to hot weather that has affected her. My 
milk is more like water than milk at times and 
she doesn’t like it so much as she did two 
months ago. Perhaps it would be better for her 
if I should feed her with condensed milk and 
oatmeal. I have had a humor ever since she was 
born and I am afraid she will be injured by it 
O I do wish someone would tell me what to do 
It is terrible to be obliged to decide about 
things one knows so little about as I do about 
babies, and babies are not things either. 

June 21 

I have propped Della up on the bed and giv 
en her a goblet and her powder box cover to 
play with and I am going to washing diapers 
I can hear her majesty scolding about some 
thing. She has probably tumbled over. 


June 22 

I had to leave the washing but baby went to 

sleep after supper and I did it then all but 

rinsing a few things and Charley did that. This 

morning they were all nearly and some of them 

quite dry. It is often difficult to get clothes dry 
at sea. 


1 4, 188 
Dear Mama: July 4, 1884 


I suppose the India crackers are snapping all 
around you today; and the house is cool and 
fragrant with roses and new hay. I got up late 
this morning and didn’t have time to get 
straightened before the flatirons were hot s0 
my cabin is far from being cool and fragrant. | 
have ironed a few things and this afternoon | 
shall try to finish and before I go to bed I'll 
get cleaned up for this is the last day of my 
twenty-ninth-year and I should like to begin 


the new one in an orderly manner. Some one 
birthday 


at home will remember my I think. 
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Baby is grabbing at the paper so that I can’t 
write any more. 


8 
Dear Mama: July 1 


I haven’t had a single letter from home ex- 
cept the note Cassie wrote the night before her 
marriage and I am very much disappointed. 
The big mail steamers come and go but they 
bring no mail for me. Sam has had letters from 
California and Charley has had a lot from his 
folks but I don’t have any from anybody. 

There is something wrong I am sure for I 
know you wouldn’t neglect to write to us. Per- 
haps the next steamer will bring us letters. 

Love to you all 
Jennie 
(Mary Jane Reed Prescott) 


In a separate letter is the following: 


English Channel 
July 5, 1884. 
My own dear folks at home: 

I am wild with delight at having a chance so 
unexpectedly to write you a line. Fisherman 
have boarded us this morning and I am in 
hopes I can get them to take this ashore. 

We are all well and our little daughter has 
grown so that I shall have to get her a new 
outfit, all through, when we get to port. I’ve 
dressed her up today in honor of my birthday 
and she is cooing and laughing out of the cabin. 

Sam looks better now than when we went in- 

y ranee. In haste, 

Jennie. 


Contributed by Worrall D. Prescott 


ExpoRTS TO THE CAPE OF Goop HopE 


Tue notebooks of enterprising Yankees 
were usually filled with sage sayings, 
money mi iking ideas, and recipes of varl- 
ous sorts. In the mz inuscript collection 
of the Peabody Museum is a notebook, 
dated 1806, kept by John Bryant, later a 
member of the famous firm of Bryant 


and Sturgis, and among the miscellane- 
ous information and laundry lists is the 


following entry. 


Memorandum of a Few Articles that Usually 
Sell Well at the Cape of Good Hope 


Powder and shot for Sportsmen. 

Cheese of good Qlty put in tin or lead the lat- 
ter will always. fetch the Cost or more 

Russia Shee ting & Reven’s Duck 

lron. The large bars suitable for waggon tire. 

Sea Coals 

Tin Plates 

Tobacco in Hdds 





Coarse Linnen and wollen Goods calculated for 
Negroes 

Olive Oil in Black Bottle which should be 
sealed to prevent leaking. 

Iron Hoops for Leagers and other Casks. 

Mackaroney 

Porter. small quantity. 

ee Cork, small quantity, for fish nets. 
Capers 

Playing Cards 

Crockery Ware 
Callicoes and Shawls 

Se Herring & Salmon 

Cabbinet Works 

Marble Tiles not less than 10 Inches 

M. [arble top] Tables 

Writing Paper & Quills 

Pins & Needles. 

Violine & harp Strings 

Laces & veils, small quantity 

Wines, small quantity of most kinds 

Gin, Rum, & Brandy 


Contributed by Charles H. P. Copeland 


AN 1849 STATEMENT ON THE HABITS OF 
RIGHT WHALES BY CAPTAIN DANIEL Mc- 
KENZIE OF NEw BEDFORD 
‘THE preparation of a Whale Chart of the 
World, the most complete version of 
which was published in 1852, was a fa- 
vorite project during the years 1848- 
1852 of Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, idea man without peer in the 
scientific community of his day and Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Observatory 
from 1842 to 1861. The information 
presented on this chart was taken from 
the abstracts of the logs of hundreds of 
whalers, prepared for Maury under the 
direction of Captain Daniel McKenzie, 
his agent in New Bedford. The idea of 
plotting the migratory habits of the 
sperm and right. whale, like many of 
Maury’s ideas that derived from his pro- 
fessional studies, was based on the con- 
cept of saving time. Maury believed that 
all whalemen would welcome the exist- 
ence of a chart that would enable them 
to sight their quarry with a minimum of 
cruising. In this he was mistaken, for 
most whalemen regarded their personal 
knowledge of the haunts of whales as a 
trade secret and not a fit subject for pub- 


lication. Maury was fortunate, how- 
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ever, in his choice of an agent in New 


Bedford, Captain Daniel McKenzie, 
whose wide circle of friends among 


whalemen enabled him to obtain the 
logs of enough whalers to justify Maury 
in the publication of his ‘Whale Charts.’ 

The following carefully prepared 
statement on the habits of right whales 
is one of many letters from Captain Mc- 
Kenzie to Lieutenant Maury now among 
the records of the Naval Obse rvatory in 
the National Archives. It was written in 
response to repeated enquiries from 
Maury about right whales, one of which 
deprecated the value of logs that did not 
report these mammals off the coast of 
Peru where Maury believed he had of- 
ten seen them. This casting of doubt on 
the validity of whalers’ logs was a slight 
to the personal honor of an old whé ale- 
man such as McKenzie and accounts for 
the aggressive tone of this letter. Maury 
thanked him effusively for his valuable 
services by return mail and explained 
that no slight was intended, but it is 
worth noting that in his final chart 
Maury shows right whales as having 
been frequently sighted off the coast of 
Peru. The presence of right whales this 
close to tropical waters is possibly ex- 
plained by the cold waters of the north- 
running Humboldt Current. 


New Bedford Feby 5th 1849 


Sir. 
I have receiv’d your communication of 31 ull, 
in which you say I have never answered your 
‘question about right whales,’ ‘and the logbooks 
consulted so far make no mention of right 
Whales in South Pacific except between 35° & 
40° on the coast of Chili’ Permit me to suggest 
Sir, that you must be mistaken in relation to 
the limits of right Whale ground in the Pacific 
Ocean, and if you examin the abstracts from 
my Journals you will notice that I have taken 
two large cargoes right whale oil in Ship Sam- 
uel Robertson on the coast of New Zeeland the 
Land generally in sight—from Lattd. 30° off the 
French rock—to 44° off Banks Peninsula. they 
are also found off the South Cape New Zeeland 
in Lattd 48°N. 50° S—off Desolation Lattd. 
49°.S—off the Crozets Lattd. 46°S,—off Cape 
Goodhope—Tristian-d’ahcunha, & South off 
Goughs Isld’ 40°. 30S, and west to Falkland Islds 
& Brazil coast. right whales have been often 
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taken all 
across from the coast of Chili to New Zeeland 


seen & large fares of oil the way 


thence westward to Cape Goodhope and still 
on westward to coast of Brazil, and you may 
rest assured Sir—that it is well known to ex. 
perienced right whalers (and it is a Subject they 
do not doubt or differ upon) that right whale 
ground in the Southern hemisphere forms an 
intire belt round the Globe—draw for exam- 
ple two lines making the entire circuit one in 
the parallel of go°S the other in 45°S and you 
have the general limits that right whales range 
in, although nere the coast they are found ina 
higher latitude, as they are some times seen off 
Capehorn. 

and allow me also to Suggest that throughout 
my whaling history I never did—nor never ex 
pected to find right whales on the out ward 
passage till I reached Lattd go.°S, in the Ear- 
ly part of the Season (Say Septr) right whales 
are found feeding from Lattd. 30° to 34° S— 
there food is a small gelatinous substance— 
globular & about the size of a small pea which 


whalers call Brit. 1am a ware that Brit is often 
found on & near the Surface further North or 
nearer the Sun, but I have no knowledge that 


whales are seen North of 30° at Sea. in my voy- 
ages I have found right whales in 30° feeding, 
in this latitude early in the Season (Say Sep- 
tember) the Brit gets its origin & remains deep 
in the sea. we arrive at this conclusion from the 
great dificulty found in striking or harpoon- 
ing them, the whales keeping under water so 
much of the time—changing their position at 
every rising spouting two or three times and 
agin plunge throwing their flukes high almost 
perpendicular as if intent on a deep dive, as 
the season advances and the sun approaches & 
the Brit rises we find less dificulty in striking. 
I have always thought that when the Brit is 
about two fathoms below the Surface the whales 
like it best, they are then feeding most all the 
time. they throw open their Jaws & lips large 
enough to take in a horse & Sleigh rush furious- 
ly on with the tip of their nose Just above the 
Surface Scooping in the Brit by tons. in anothe! 
month the brit (I presume by the application 
of solar heat) rises to the Surface and become 
animate forming a little Shrimp like animal— 
whip hops & skips over a calm and placid Sea 
like a shoal of porpoises. then it is that the 
whale Loathes and leave it, and invariably run 
with great violence from the sun about four 
hundred miles, where the water becomes much 
cooler and the Brit found 10 or 12 feet below 
the Surface, here they bring to and feed again. 
Knowing this fact of course the hardy whaler 
pursues his prey, and continues to until the 
weather gets so stormy & sea so rough from the 
advanced Season that they are obliged to leave 
the ground. 
Now for the Northern limits. 

the cows go in to the Bays in the winter Months 
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to bring forth their young, on the west coast 
of Africa from Cape Goodhope to walwich Bay 
in Lattd 23°.S—on the East coast coast they are 
found in Delagoa Bay lattd 26°S and also at 
Sofola Bay lattd 20°. On the coast of Chili the 
cows are found in the winter months from Isl’d 
Guafo lattd 44°—to Coquimbo lattd 30°. 

now Sir—permit me to say with due deference 
that right whales were never seen and never 
will be along the coast of Peru, they were never 
found to my Knowledge between the tropics in 
the open Sea, the cows as I have stated when 
big with calf during the Severity of winter will 
sometimes in small numbers loiter along the 
Coast seeking a still smooth bay enter the trop- 
ics & proceed North as far as 20.° and in one 
instance I Know on the west Coast of Africa as 
far as 16°S. 

the males never accompany the cows to the 
Bays—the Cows leave the other Sex, in the 
Southern hemisphere in April and are found in 
the Bays in May. Soon after their arrival they 
calve and remain nursing their young till late 
in August, they then proceed out in the open 

sea along the coast—here they separate, the Calfs 
remain nere the land & in Shallow water, the 
cow go with great rapidity off Shore where ‘they 
meet the Bulls and remain feeding to gether. 
in 6 or 8 weeks after the calfs put out in to 
the open Sea & Join their Mothers & probably 
their fathers also. at this period the calfs will 
yield as much oil nerely as the old whales, al- 
though not so large they are much fatter. 

I infur therefore—that from the commence- 
ment of gestation till they again Join the par- 
ent whale at Sea and are a most welcome prey 
to their pursuers—is all Accomplished in one 
year!. 

to what age they live I cannot tell—my opin 
ion is they are a short lived animal or the Sea 
(which is quite narrow) on the N.West coast 
would be filled with them—since they have ever 
remained undisturbed till within ten years. 
Now Sir—I presume as the Pacific fleet are 
daily arriving their Logs will discribe the most 
modern routes—you can I think from them ob- 
tain all the information in relation to the dif- 
ferent haunts or localities of right whales in 
the Pacific that have as yet been discovered, the 
history of right whales their food—period of 
gestation & growth is much better Known and 
understood and also the law that governs their 


migratory movements then that of Sperm 
whales, 


I have been some time employd getting to- 
gether from experienced whalers all the in- 
formation possible to guide you to a correct re- 
sult. Right whales in the North Pacific are much 
larger than those found in the range I have 
discribed, and are found in 10 Degrees higher 
Latitude, in fact they have been pursude North 
to Lattd. 70.° and a large fleet have the last 
season (I am told) been cruising from lattd. 
55-° to 65°N. and taken large fares of Oil. 
do not know that Right whales have ever been 
found South of 30° or 35°N Lattd. 
rest assured Sir right whales are never found in 
warm water. the whale you have seen along 
the Coast of Peru were not right whales—as I 
have sailed along that coast for many years 
looking for whales—Keeping a sharp lookout 
at Mast head by men competent to decide on 
the different varieties of whales. 

And hardly does a day pass but humbacks— 
finbacks & Sulpherbottoms are seen, and as 
the humpback makes the forked spout when 
seen head on—might—to an unaccustomed Eye 
be easily mistaken for right whales. the most 
experienced are often deceived in deciding (at 
some little distance) the different species of 
whales. If Sir—in your elaborate analysis you 
could develope as much of the history and the 
haunts of Sperm whales—as are known of right 
whales—you would render to that Spacific 
branch of National industry a very important 
Service. 

I trust the explanation above given will re- 
lieve your mind on the Subject of the apparent 
deficiency in the old Logs. You may be sure 
that whalemen never neglect to make mention 
of whales when seen. Except those varieties 
they are not sought for, such as humpbacks 
finbacks & sulpherbottoms, these they generally 
pass by without notice, and I have never men- 
tioned them in copying the abstracts, 
very Respectfully Sir 

your Obet’ Serv’t 

Danl. McKenzie 
to Leut 

M. F. Maury 
Washington 


This letter is among the ‘Letters re- 
ceived,’ Records of the Naval Observa- 
tory (Record Group 82), the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 


Contributed by John P. Harrison 
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ADDENDA, 1945-1952 
BENNETT, W. J., A Century of Change on the Coast of Cornwall: Seaborne Trade, Fishing and the 
Tourist Industry in the Mid-1gth and goth Centuries, 11 pp. Geography, Nov. 1952. Includes 


table of ‘Items of Trade of Cornish Ports in the Mid-19th Century’ analyzing 37 ports and 
articles of import or export. 
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ALLEN, E. S., Stricken New Bedford Fish Industry Can Survive Only by Cooperation. MCF, Feb. 
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Bopce, JAMES, Old Timers at Harpswell Had a 2-Hour Row Out to the Grounds. MCF, Feb. Remi 
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Gardeners of the Sea, 10 pp. Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia Business Review, Dec. Oyster 
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Gloucester on Cape Ann, 12 pp. Ships’ Bulletin (Esso), Sept.-Oct. Includes historical sketch and 2) 
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HERDMAN, H. F. P., Whale Marking in the Antarctic, 3 pp. Trident, Jan. 1954. “The marking of 
fish with small numbered tags is a well-established method of research used by marine biolo 
gists.’ It has been used to trace the migration of whales, with numbered markers fired from 
12-bore shotguns; with reward offered for the recovery of the marker. Describes work of Royal 
Research Ship ‘William Scoresby.’ 

The Impact of Science in the Fishing Industry, 2 pp. Federal Reserve Bank of Boston Monthly Re 
view, Dec. 

Marcu, E. J., Sailing Trawlers; the Story of Deep-Sea Fishing with Long Line and Trawl, 400 pp. 
$12.50. New York, British Book Center, 1954. Already noted, XIV, 69, in British edition and 
short title. 

New Gear and Methods of Detection Will Make Fishing Easier. MCF, Jan.-Feb. 1954. The first of 
a ‘series of articles surveying the latest developments in new fishing gear and improved methods 
of fish detection.’ 

O’Connor, P. F., Shark! 255 pp. $3.50. New York, Norton. An account of the adventures attending 
the catching of basking sharks commercially. 

On the Hook, 1 p. Time, 21 Dec. Rapid slump of Northwest and Alaskan salmon fisheries since 194! 

Simpson, D. S., Efficient Hulls Result of Trial and Error Development. MCF, Jan.-Feb. 1954. R¢ 
view of some of the papers read at the International Fishing Boat Congress at Miami under the 
auspices of the Food & Agricultural Organization of the United Nations; the same papers were 
read at the Paris meeting a month earlier. Of 60-odd papers, 22 were on the general subject of 
hulls, 14 on engines and propellers and 21 on gear, equipment, etc. In the January issue, Simp- 
son reviewed H. I. Chapelle, ‘Some American Fishing Launches’; H. K. Zimmer, ‘Beach Land 
ing Craft Used for Fishing in Europe’; John Tyrrell, ‘Modern Irish Fishing Boats’; S. B. Setna 
‘Bombay Fishing Forges Ahead’; M. R. Quresli, ‘West Pakistan Fishing Craft’; R. F. Allan 
“The Design and Construction of British Columbia Fishing Vessels.’ The February issue reviews 
were H. C. Hanson, “The Gillnet Boat, The Trolling Boat, The Tuna Clipper, The Combina 
tion’; J. M. Gonzales-Llano, ‘Spanish Fishing Boats’; E. R. Guervalt, “The French Motor 
Trawlers’; J. O. Traing, ‘Fishing Boat Tank Tests’; H. E. Jaeger, ‘Some Notes on Big Trawlers’; 
D. S. Simpson, “The Development of the New England Trawler’; and W. Zwolsman, ‘Postwal 
Construction of the Dutch Fishing Fleet.’ 

U. S. Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, Fishery Statistics of the United States, 1950, by A. W. Anderson 
& C. E. Peterson (Statistical Digest No. 27), 492 pp., processed. Paper, $2.00. Washington, GPO. 
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VI. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


ANDERSON, W. V., Coasting to Boston, 4 pp. S&S, Spring 1954. ‘Pan-Atlantic freighter’s Voyage No. 
51 Northbound, 2,352 nautical miles of travel between New Orleans and Boston with calls at 
four way ports.’ 

Cotton, R. C., Ship Conference Rates Situation, 2 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Sept. 

Coorer, F. G., The Story of Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim,’ 3 pp. ADW, No. 10. “There is no doubt that Con- 
rad’s “Patna” was the SS “Jeddah” of Singapore,’ lost in 1880 with deaths of more than goo pil- 
erims from Penang. 

CRANE, JONAS, George Jacobs Used to Crew on the Old Penny Ferry. MCF, Feb. 1954. Steam ferry 
across Penobscot River, Maine, from Bangor to Brewer. 

DucaNn, JAMes, The Great Iron Ship, 16 pp. Reader’s Digest, Feb. 1954. Condensation of volume 
of same title, already noted, XIV, 70. This story of ‘Great Eastern’ also appeared in four issues 
of the New Yorker. 

DunN, LAwreNcE, Liners and their Recognition. 12s 6d. Southampton, Adlard Coles. List all 
over 10,000 tons. Companion work to his Ship Recognition, Merchant Ships, already noted, 
XIV, 7o. 

Famous Esso Ships—‘John D. Archbold’ and ‘John D. Rockefeller,’ 15 pp. Ships’ Bulletin (Esso), 
Novy.-Dec. These two tankers, launched at Newport News in 1914, are called the ‘foundation of 
Esso’s present U. S. flag fleet.’ 

) 
recent 2-volume work (XIV, 68). Includes 14 plates, eight in color, and full list of the 177 Brockle- 
bank sailing vessels (Jan.) and 77 steamships (Feb.). See also S. H. Kessels’ 4-page summary in 
PLA, Jan. 1954. 

Goss, H. R., An Ill-Starred Voyage: The S.S. ‘Golden Gate,’ January 1854, 14 pp. Cal. Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Dec. Breakdown of engines and running aground of Pacific mail steamer; account in 
cludes critical reactions of author’s father, a passenger aboard. 

Grou, Lynn, Main Route to Montreal, 7 pp. S&S, Spring 1954. Oranje Line from Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and Hamburg to various Great Lakes ports, organized in 1937. 

HackKMAN, Rowan, [he Hain Steamship Company; Hunting & Patteson Fleet, now Hunting & 
Son, Ltd.; Bibby Bros. & Cy. (Shire Line); and Cuban Steamship Company (Shiplists of Foreign 
Companies, 3-6). Belgian Shiplover, July-Aug.-Sept. Lists of all the ships of each company. See 
also Hermans, Moll and Scarceriaux below. 

HERMANS, FRANCOIS, Compagnie Africaine de Navigation (Belgian Shiplists, No. 14), 4 pp. Belgian 
Shiplover, May-June. 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., N.D.L. Liner “Kronprinzessin Cecelie,’ 5 pp. Sea Breezes, Nov. 

——— The ‘Athenic’ of 1901, 4 pp. Ibid., Jan. 1954. Both in his ‘Steamers of the Past’ series. 

LLanso, F. J., Cargo Handling Efficiency of a Mariner versus a C-3, 9 pp. The Log, Aug. Includes 
detailed diagrams. 

Matrnuews, L. H., The Last of the ‘Great Britain,’ 7 pp. Geog. Mag., July. Pioneer iron, screw 
steamship of 1843, now hulk in the Falkland Islands, with photographs, ‘then and now.’ 

MoLt, F. G. E., History in Brief of the Nederlandsch-Amerikansche Stoomvaart Mij—Holland- 


America Line, Rotterdam (Shiplists of Foreign Companies, No. 7), 24 pp. Belgian Shiplover, 


Gipson, J. F.), The House of Brocklebank, 48 pp. Sea Breezes, Jan.-Feb. 1954. Condensation of his 


Oct.-Nov. Includes list of its 111 vessels since 1873. 

M.S.T.S., United States Navy Military Sea Transportation Service, 3 pp. Tow Line (Moran), Christ- 
mas. Brief summary of organization and activities, with seven pictures. 

PaLMer, E. C.), Ocean and Coastal Steamship Wrecks, 1865, 3 pp. SBF, Dec. List transcribed from 
an old ledger in the Maritime Exchange at New York. 

SAPHIRE, W. B., The Rebirth of Italy’s Merchant Marine, 5 pp. S&S, Jan. 1954. ‘Economy, not pres 
lige, is the byword of Italian shipbuilders.’ See similar subject treated in Italian Affairs, 7 pp. 
x pt. 

SCARCERIAUX, P. E. R., Cie Dens ‘Ocean’; Societe de Navigation Royal Belge Sud-Americaine (Lam 
port & Holt); (seven successive companies, 1840-1887); Compagnie Hanseatique Belge; Neptunus; 
Evaux & Fils; Enterprise d’Armament et de Navigation a Vapeur La Phoceenne (Belgian Ship 
lists, Nos. 7-13). Belgian Shiplover, May-June. These lists of the ships of each company, to 
gether with the brief explanatory remarks, are either in English or bilingual; the lists of war- 
ships, on the other hand, are in French. 
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SHAW, FRANK, Flag of the Seven Seas. 18s. London, Cleaver-Hume. “The informal story of the British 
Merchant Navy from earliest beginnings.’ 

SMITH, E. W., Trans-Pacific Passenger Ships and Appendix to Transatlantic Passenger Ships, Past 
and Present, 266 pp. $3.50. Boston, 10, George H. Dean Cox, 74 India St. Includes ‘a brief history 
of the Pacific trade, a list of the principal passenger ships, past and present, arranged alpha- 
betically with a good descriptive paragraph on each, the same ships listed by fleets under the 
names of their owners, all present day liners over 500 feet long listed in order of size ... anda 
pictorial section.’ Also, an appendix bringing up to date the companion Atlantic volume. 

Spratt, H. P., The First Steel-Hulled Atlantic Steamers, 4 pp. Nautical Mag., Oct. Long before 
‘Buenos Ayrean’ (1879) and ‘Servia’ (1881), usually credited as the first, were the blockade run- 
ners ‘Banshee’ (1862) and ‘Colonel Lamb’ (1864). 

TayLor, F. J., He’s a Sucker for Nasty Jobs, 4 pp. Colliers, 28 Nov. George L. Killian, President of 
the American President Lines. 

Under Two Flags—Foreign Registry of American Merchantmen, 16 pp. Sianford Law Rev., July. 

Union-Castle Through the Years, 16 pp. Sea Breezes, Nov. Complete list of the line’s mail steamers 
to South Africa, from Marischal Murray’s Union-Castle Chronicle, 1853-1953. See also L. M. 
Bates, “The Union-Castle Line,’ 3 pp. PLA, Oct. 

‘Veendam’ Ends go-Year Career, 2 pp. NASM News (Holland-America Line), Dec. 


VII. Inland Navigation 


Barges Play a Unique Role in Time, Inc. Transportation Operations, 8 pp. Waterways, Aug. 
Yransportation of paper for Time and Life from Bucksport, Maine, to Chicago by barge— 
towed by sea to New York, thence by New York State Barge Canal and Great Lakes, with grain 
being carried on return voyage. 

BERTON, FRANCIS, A Voyage on the Colorado, 1878, tr. from the French by C. N. Rudkin (Early Cali- 
fornia Travel Series, 18), 103 pp. $7.50. Los Angeles, Glen Dawson. 

BRACCHI, Bos, & VIDEN, BILL, Steamboat on Lake Winnipesaukee, 2 pp. SBF, Dec. Steam launch 
owned by authors on New Hampshire's largest lake. 

Britain’s Inland Waterways: Review of Past History and Future Plans, 4 pp. DYHA, Nov. 

Brown, A. C., Monument at Balcony Falls Marks Heroism of a Virginia Slave. Daily Press (Newport 
News, Hampton-Warwick, Va.), 17 Jan. 1854. Monument beside abandoned canal lock in James 
River gorge near Natural Bridge where in 1854 Frank Paget, slave and boatman, lost his life 
in saving canal boat ‘Clinton’ with some 50 persons aboard when towline broke during flood 
and boat drifted down over dam. 

Canal Barge Co., Inc., 3 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Jan. 1954. 

CHEVRIER, LIONEL, The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, 11 pp. Geog. Jour., Dec. 

Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 4 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Nov. No. 7 in Series on Inland Transpo 
tation Serving the U. S. Gulf. 

Conner, E. D., Waterways—A Key Factor in Louisiana Success, 3 pp. Marine News, Oct. 

DEBARDELEBEN, H. F., The Inland Waterways—Our Greatest National Asset, 6 pp. Marine News, 
Oct. 

Francis, W. F., see Sect. IX. 

GREENHILL, BasiL, Boats and Boatmen of the North West Frontier, 5 pp. Trident, Jan. 1954. Boats 
for river transport and ferries in the northern parts of West Pakistan 

Grou, Lynn, see Sect. VI. 

HEYL, Erik, Captain James Van Cleve, 4 pp. SBF, Dec. Sketch of pioneer Great Lakes captain, 
1830 ff.; supplements article by H. O. |! 

HIi, R. N., see Sect. IX. 


rink, ibid., 1948 


Hussarp, Harzan, Shanityboai, 352 pp. $4.00. New York, Dodd, Mead. ‘Three years of drifting 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers on a homemade shantyboat. 

Huccett, W. W., The ‘Billion Dollar Mile’ ... and Sixteen Sad Ones, 3 pp. Marine News, Dec 
‘Calumet-Sag’ Canal, linking Great Lakes and Mississippi system near Chicago, ‘one of the 
worst bottlenecks on any transportation line in the nation.’ 

JAcosus, M. W., Canal Surveys in Northern Vermont, 10 pp. Vt. Quarterly, Oct 


KUMMER, Gerorcr, Ralph Keeler, A Huckleberry Finn of the Lakes, 7 pp. /nland Seas, Fall. Great 
Lakes experiences of author of ‘Vagabond Adventures,’ c. 1840-1874. 
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Matuews, H. C., Oakville and the Sixteen: The History of an Ontario Port, 544 pp. $10.00. To- 
ronto, U. of T. Press. 


The Nation’s Basic Fuel Makes Time via Inland Waterways, 5 pp. Waterways, Oct. Coal by barge. 


Recror, W. G., Log Transportation in the Lake States Lumber Industry, 1840-1918: The Move- 
ment of Logs and its Relationship to Land Settlement, Waterway Development, Railroad Con- 
struction, Lumber Production and Prices (American Waterways Series, IV), 352 pp. $10.00. Glen- 
dale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, H. R., Narrative Journal Through the Northwestern Regions of the United States 
extending from Detroit through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the Year 1820, ed. M. L. Williams, 520 pp. $7.50. Lansing, Michigan State Col- 
lege Press. 

SmitH, W. A. C., Steamers on Land-Locked Lomond, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, Nov. 

Tuom, R. W., The Sinking of the ‘Ottawa,’ 2 pp. Inland Seas, Winter. Loss of steel freighter on 
Lake Superior, 15 Nov. 1909. 

U. S. BoARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND Harsors, Transportation Lines on the Mississippi River 
System and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 1953 (Transportation Series, 4), 262 pp., processed. 
$1.25. Washington, GPO. 

Transportation Lines on the Great Lakes, 1953 (Transportation Series, 3), 82 pp., proc- 

essed. 50 cents. Ibid. Both works list the companies and describe their vessels, etc. 





VIII. Seaports and Coastal Areas 


Bar, FLinpers, Impressions of the Iranian Oil Port of Bandar Mashur, 3 pp. ADW, No. 10. 

BENNETT, W. J., see Sect. IV. 

Brown, R. S., & FAsseTT, J. D., see Sect. I. 

Carter, G. G., The Goodwin Sands, 148 pp. 12s 6d. London, Constable. Author served on North 
Goodwin Lightship; gives legends, efforts to erect beacons and other protective devices and 
finally describes some shipwrecks on the dangerous Kentish shoals. 

The City of Galveston, Texas, 4 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Nov. No. 50 in a series on Mid-Continent 
U. S. Cities. 

Cotins, H. C., Lancashire Plain and Seaboard, 248 pp. 18s. London, Dent. 

CRACKNELL, B. E., The Petroleum Industry of the Lower Thames and Medway, 10 pp. Geography, 
April. 

Doopy, JOHN, Spice Isles of Zanzibar, 3 pp. Trident, Nov. 

FAIRBANK, J. K., see Sect. IV. 

Gloucester on Cape Ann, see Sect. V. 

Hicks, Eric, Watermen and Lightermen (Guilds and Livery Companies of London, I), 4 pp. PLA, 
Jan. 1954. 

Howe, Bea, Crouch—the Battle River, 3 pp. Geog. Mag., Aug. East coast English river, scene of 
early Saxon and Danish raids. 

Hunn, MAx, & FRENCH, Bos, The Transmutation of Bay Mabel, 2 pp. SeS, Jan. 1954. Development 
of Port Everglades, Florida, since its opening in 1932. 

Jay, L. J., The Origins and Early Growth of Brisbane, Queensland, 13 pp. Geography, July. 

JENSEN, HELEN, Historical Hamburg, 5 pp. S¢S, Spring 1954. Description of its postwar situation. 

Lewis, Ropert, A Round-the-World Guide to Bulk Cargo Handling Methods, 4 pp. World Ports, 
Jan. 1954. 

Looker ON,’ pseud., The Prehistoric Thames (The Port Through the Ages—I), 1 p. PLA, Jan. 1954. 

Luke, Sir Harry, Robinson Crusoe’s Two Islands, 7 pp. Geog. Mag., Oct. Mas a Tierra in Juan 
Fernandez Group in the Pacific and Tobago in the West Indies. 

MacCartuy, G. R., Recent Changes in the Shoreline near Point Barrow, Alaska, 8 pp. Arctic, March. 

MippLeron, A. P., see Sect. ILI. 

Moran, E. F., JR., Famous Harbors of the World, 99 pp. $1.75. New York, Random. Rated as ‘ju- 
venile,’ but one of the few books available on the subject. 

Mozambique Ports, 3 pp. Canadian Shipping, Nov. 

Munoz, Juan, Cliff Dwellers of the Bering Sea, 16 pp. Nai. Geog., Jan. 1954. King Island, 85 miles 
NW. of Nome. 
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New York STATE CRIME COMMISSION, Record of the Public Hearings held by Governor Thomas E, 
Dewey on the Recommendations of the New York State Crime Commission for remedying con 
ditions on the Waterfront of the Port of New York, New York, June 8 and 9, 1953, 273 pp. Free 
to libraries and institutions; $25.00 to others. New York 7, The Commission, 270 Broadway. 

. Public Hearings conducted by the Commission pursuant to the Governor’s Executive Or. 
ders of March 29, 1951 and November 13, 1952, New York, December 3, 1052-March 17, 1953 
5 vols. & Index, 3895 pp. Free to libraries and institutions. Ibid. 

Port Progress Series: World Ports. No. 14, Buffalo, 8 pp., Oct.; No. 15, New Orleans, 8 pp., Dec 
No. 16, Beaumont, Texas, 8 pp., Jan. 1954. 

Philadelphia: A United States Port of First Importance to U. K. Exporters, 3 pp. Board of Trad 
Journal, 31 Oct. 

Port of Churchill Spurt, 2 pp. Canadian Shipping, Jan. 1954. 

Port of Los Angeles: Planned and Built for Shipping, 4 pp. Plymouth Rope Walk, Fall. 

RissELDA, T. J., The Port of Amsterdam, 4 pp. DYHA, Dec. Includes ‘Outline of the Historical De- 
velopment until the Second World War’ before going into postwar development. To be con 
tinued. 

Saber, H. A., Tipstaves and the Birth of Dock Police, 2 pp. PLA, Oct. Created 1802 by West India 
Dock Co. See also ‘Calling All Patrols,’ an account of the modern Port of London Authority 
Police Forces, 3 pp. Ibid., Nov. 

SINCLAIR, Robert, The Port of London, 9 pp. Geog. Mag., May. Includes several pages of illustra- 
tions. 

Tencn, C. T., USA, A Great Harbor Plans Ahead, 4 pp. Marine News, Oct. Includes brief history 
of channel work at New Orleans. 

U. S. DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION, The Ocean Pori Story: A Primer for Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, 31 pp., processed. Washington, The Admn. ‘Functions of a modern ocean port and prob 
lems that arise when national defense efforts crowd the units of port capacity.’ 

WHITEBROOK, R. B., see Sect. II. 

Wo tr, Bitt, The Paradise the Promoters Overlooked, 4 pp. Saturday Evening Post, 26 Dec. Th 
lower Delta of the Mississippi between New Orleans and the Gulf. 

YANIK, A. J., Chinhae—An Old Korean Port Gone Modern, 6 pp. USNIP, Feb. 1954. Training cen- 
ter and principal base of ROK Navy. 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 


The Port of Boston, 7 pp. Federal Reserve Bank of Boston Monthly Review, Feb. 1950 


IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


BAKER, ELIJAH, III, Introduction to Steel Shipbuilding, 2d ed., 405 pp. $6.00. New York, McGraw, 
Hill. Includes advances in methods and designs since first edition in 1942. 

Brozzer, A. W., & SHETLIG, HAAKON, see Sect. IV. 

BUNKER, JOHN, Peabody Museum has Records of Early Vessels Built at Essex. MCF, Feb. 1954. 

COLEMAN, D. C., see Sect. XI. 

CrockeETT, V. B., Designing Small Boats, for Fun and Profit, 170 pp. $10.00. New York, Van Nos- 
trand. 

Duranp, W. F., Adventures in the Navy: in Education, Science, Engineering and in War, 212 pp. 
$4.00. New York, McGraw, Hill (Am. Soc. of Mech. Eng.). Author, graduated from Naval Acad- 
emy in 1880, helped to design some of the first steel ships for the Navy. 

Francis, W. F., Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited (Canada’s Shipyards series), 7 pp. 
Canadian Shipping, Jan. 1954. Founded 1909 as Western Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., on north 
shore of Lake Superior. 

Hitt, R. N., Shelburne Shipyard, 7 pp. Vt. Life, Autumn. ‘Shelburne Harbor Ship and Marine 
Construction Co., near Burlington, 128 years old, today is building fine craft for the U. S. Navy.’ 

KeMBLE, Otiver, Knocker’s Yard, 3 pp. Trident, Jan. 1954. Shipbreaking yard of Arnott W. H. 
Young & Co., Ltd., on Clydeside. 

Kirk, WILLIAM, Shipbuilding in Southern Asia Ports, 1800-1820, 10 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 

(LYMAN, JOHN), The Shipbuilders of Bath, Maine, 7 pp. Log Chips, Oct., Jan. 1954. Il, Percy & 
Small, Oct.; III, Goss, Sawyer, Packard, and the New England Companies, Jan. 
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___ The Barbours of Brewer, Maine, 2 pp. Ibid., Oct. Builders of small steamers, 1879-1895. 

____— Two Canadian Barkentine ‘Firsts,’ 1 p. Ibid. 

____—. The Brig ‘Novelty,’ 1 p. Ibid. 

MeELson, L. B., USN, Visibility Limited, 2 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Dec. ‘Ship camouflage has 
become a science, undergoing constant development,’ since the first ‘dazzle patterns’ of 1917. 

ROWLAND, Burorp, & Boyp, W. B., see Sect. XII. Ch. 3, Armor. 

Simpson, D. S., see Sect. V. 

STATE STREET TRUsT Co., see Sect. XIV. 

Twenty-Eight Years of Switchboard and Panel Construction, 4 pp. Shipyard Bulletin (Newport 
News), Sept.-Oct. ‘On a modern vessel there is no auxiliary system more important than the 
electric plant. ... Before 1925, switchboards were purchased complete from outside manufac- 
turers.’ 

Waste, W. E., The Naming of Tamalpias, 3 pp. SeS, Jan. 1954. Problems connected with the nam- 

ing of wartime vessels built by the Marinship yard near San Francisco. 


X. Naval to 1939—North America 


The American Turtle (Famous Ships of the Port of New York), 1 p. Via Port of New York, Jan. 1954. 
3ushnell’s submarine, 1776. 

The ‘Asia.’ Ibid., Dec. HMS ‘Asia,’ 64, and its connection with the ‘Liberty Boys’ during 1775. 

BASSLER, R. E., USN, The Origin of Engineering Duty Only, 20 pp. Jour. Am. Soc. Naval Engineers, 
Nov. Detailed account of the difficult adjustment of status between the engineers and the line, 
emphasizing the effects of the Amalgamation Act of 1899 and the Act of 29 Aug. 1916 establish- 
ing the status of ‘EDO.’ 

Boston Naval Shipyard, 6 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Jan. 1954. 

CLarK, W. B., The First Saratoga: Being the Saga of John Young and His Sloop-of-War, 199 pp. 
$3.50. Baton Rouge, L.S.U. Press. 

Cooker, A. L., British Newspaper Accounts of Blackbeard’s Death. Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., July. 
Killed by R.N. lieutenant, 1719. 

FRIEDEL, FRANK, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal, 304 pp. $6.00. Boston, Little, Brown. The first 
three chapters round out his experience as Assistant Secretary of the Navy begun in the first 
volume, ‘The Apprenticeship.’ 

Gipson, L. H., see Sect. XI. 

HAMMOND, P. Y., see Sect. XII. 

HENDERSON, A. P., Portsmouth’s Naval Shipyard, 15 pp. Jron Worker (Lynchburg Foundry Co.), 
\utumn. Refers to the Norfolk yard at Portsmouth, Va., not the Portsmouth, N.H.-Kittery, Me., 
yard. See also ‘Portsmouth, Va. (Posts of the Corps),’ 3 pp. Leatherneck, Jan. 1954; ‘Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard,’ 6 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Aug., already noted, XIV, 75; and M. W. Butt, 
Addendum below. 

JENKINS, A. C., Duel Upon the Sea, 3 pp. Trident, Dec. ‘Chesapeake’-‘Shannon’ action, 1813. 

Kennon, J. W., USMCR, U.S.S. ‘Vesuvius,’ 8 pp. USNIP, Feb. 1954. ‘Dynamite-gun cruiser,’ launched 
1558. 

Morris, Litoyp, & SMITH, KENDALL, Ceiling Unlimited. The Story of American Aviation from Kitty 
Hawk to Supersonics, 404 pp. $5.00. New York, Macmillan. ‘Contains hardly eight paragraphs 
on naval aviation.’ 

Penetanguishene’s Pride: Raised Hulk Turns Out to be Wrong Gunboat, 3 pp. Life, 23 Nov. 
Raising of sunken hulk, mistakenly supposed to be USS ‘Scorpion,’ veteran of Perry’s Lake 
Erie squadron. 

Roane, C. P., USN, see Sect. XIII. 

RUSCHENBERGER, W. S. W., USN), Sketches in California, 1836. $5.00. Los Angeles, Dawson. Re 
print of some of the prolific writings of the naval surgeon 

SEAGER, Ropert, II, Ten Years Before Mahan: The Unofficial Case for the New Navy, 22 pp. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. ‘Looking back on the 1880's, it seems clear that the pattern of ideas to 
which Mahan was to give such persuasive expression in 1890 not only was the product of ten 
years of vigorous discussion but that it also far outweighed the actual naval tonnage con 
structed.’ 
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Stevens, H. R., USN, Samuel Nicholas: Innkeeper-Marine, 3 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Nov. First 
head of the Marine Corps, serving on ‘Alfred’ and then ashore. 

STEEL, ANTHONY, More Light on the ‘Chesapeake,’ 23 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. Analyzes ‘Chesa- 
peake-Leopard’ affair of 1807. ‘What has never been disclosed is the true composition of the 
crew of the “Chesapeake” and the amount of provocation which the British had received.’ 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 


Butt, M. W., Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Virginia, A Brief History, 44 pp. Portsmouth, 
Va., Fifth Naval District, Public Information Office, 1951. See also A. P. Henderson, above. 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ANDERSON, BERN, USN, see Sect. II. 

CAMPBELL, A. B., RN, When I was in Patagonia, 202 pp. 15s. London, C. Johnson. Includes account 
of search for Spee’s ‘Dresden’ after Battle of Falkland Islands. 

CoLeMAN, D. C., Naval Dockyards under the Later Stuarts, 22 pp. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Day, R. W., USCGR, Nakhimov, Black Sea Admiral. Marine Corps Gazette, April. Czarist ad- 
miral ‘who first used shell guns’ against the Turks at Sinope in 1853. 

FRASER, R. C., ‘Great England’s Glory,’ 7 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. Maritime items in E. M. Teni- 
son’s ‘Elizabethan England,’ vol. X, especially concerning Fssex and the Cadiz expedition of 
1596. 

Gipson, L. H., The Great War for the Empire; the Culmination, 1760-1763 (The British Empire 
before the American Revolution, VIII), 394 pp. $7.50. Includes naval aspects of the latter part 
of the Seven Years War, esp. Ch. I, ‘A French Attempt to Conquer the British Isles’; Ch. IV, 
‘Privateersmen and Neutrals’; Ch. V, ‘Island Hopping in the French West Indies, 1759’; Ch. 
VIII, ‘Senegal, Belle-Ile-en-Mer, and Martinique’; Ch. X, ‘Spain as a Neutral Power’; Ch. XI, 
‘The Bursting of the Spanish Bubble.’ 

HARGREAVES, REGINALD, Spoil of War, 10 pp. USNIP, Dec. Comprehensive history of naval prize 
money. 

(Hervey, A. J., RN), Augustus Hervey’s Journal: Being the Intimate Account of the Life of a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy Ashore and Afloat, ed. David Erskine, 314 pp. 25s. London, Kimber. 
Covers years 1746-1759. Hervey, who later became the grd Earl of Bristol, is described by the 
editor as ‘a typical haughty aristocratic seaman and the English Casanova.’ He was also an 
active politician and pamphleteer. He favored Byng and criticized Hawke. 

IRONSIDE, EDMUND, Archangel, 1918-1919, 218 pp. 21s. London, Constable. 

Lioyp, CHRISTOPHER, ed., The Naval Miscellany, vol. IV. 45s to non-members. Greenwich, Navy 
Records Society. Contents include ‘Documents Illustrating the History of the Spanish Armada,’ 
ed. G. P. B. Naish; “The Journal of John Weale, 1654-1656,’ ed. J. R. Powell; letters from Adm. 
Boscawen to his wife, 1755-56, ed. P. K. Kemp; “The Reminiscences of Lieutenant Mamskold, 
1755-56, ed. R. C. Anderson; “The Log of the “Guardian,” 1789-1790,’ ed. Ludovic Kennedy; 
‘Corsica, 1794,’ ed. J. H. Godfrey; ‘Congreve’s Rockets, 1805,’ ed. Christopher Lloyd & Hardin 
Craig, Jr.; ‘Letters of Lord St. Vincent to Thomas Grenville, 1806-1807,’ ed. Hardin Craig, Jr. 

Meap, H. P., RN, Naval Signalling: Historical, 10 pp. Brassey’s Annual. Followed by ‘Modern De- 
velopments,’ 14 pp. by ‘Buccaneer.’ 

PARKINSON, C. N., War in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815. $9.50. New York, Macmillan. Companion 
work to his distinguished Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815, it analyzes just ‘how things 
worked’ in the Anglo-French naval rivalry in and around indian waters. 

PITCAIRN- JONES, C. G., RN, Lord St. Vincent’s Discipline, 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 

RAmsAy, T. M., Facets of Bligh, 8 pp. ADI, No. 10. 

RANKIN, R. H., ‘Per Mare Per Terram.’ Marine Corps Gazette, April. Early history of the Royal 
Marines of Great Britain. 

RICHMOND, Sik HerBert, RN, The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 1558-1727, ed. E. A. Hughes, 
404 pp. $12.00. New York, Cambridge Univ. Press. Posthumous volume in a study which the 
admiral-professor had intended to carry through 1918, analyzing the politico-military back- 
ground of England’s use of her navy. Omitting tactical and minor strategical details, explains 
scores of expeditions, including the unsuccessful and uneventful as well as the victorious. 

SwYNNERTON, C. R. A., The Bled City: A Naval Occasion, 7 pp. United Service, Nov. Naval puni- 
tive expedition against Benin in Nigeria to avenge a massacre, in 1897. 
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ADDENDA, 1945-1952 


AnpERSON, M. S., Great Britain and the Russian Fleet, 1769-70. Slavonic & East Eur. Rev., Dec. 
1952. 

Carr, H. J., RN, Naval History of Bermuda from the Earliest Times, 57 pp. Bermuda Hist. Quar., 
Feb.-Aug. 1951. Primarily a history of the Bermuda dockyard, written in 1893. Includes an in 
dex of topics at the end. 


XII. World War II 


BEKKER, C. D., Swastika at Sea. The Struggle and Destruction of the German Navy, 1939-1945, 207 
pp. 15s. London, Kimber. Based on his episodic sketches in the ‘Illustrierte Woche.’ 

Goopwin, R. B., RN, Hong Kong Escape, 223 pp. 15s. London, Barker. Escape of British naval 
officer captured by Japanese. 

HAMMOND, P. Y., The Secretaryships of War and the Navy: A Study of Civilian Control of the Mili- 
tary, 402 pp., typescript. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis in Government, Harvard. Deals chiefly with 
the World War II Stimson-Knox period, with some early goth century background. 

KAUFFMAN, D. L., USN, German Naval Strategy in World War II, 12 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Dis- 
cussion of four major plans up to June, 1941: 1937 plan for war in 1946; 1939 plan; ‘Operation 
Sea Lion’ for invasion of England; and plans for the blockade of Britain, mid-’40-mid-’41. 

LaNGER, W. L., & GLEASON, S. E., The Undeclared War, 1940-1941, 900 pp. $10.00. New York, Harper. 
This second volume of their comprehensive diplomatic history of the World War II period 
includes the interplay of the naval situation on diplomatic and political developments affect- 
ing the U. S. 

Lowry, F. J., USN, The Naval Side of the Anzio Invasion, 10 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Adm. Lowry 
was Commander 8th Amphibious Force, 8th Fleet. ‘Every requirement exceeded the physical 
ability to meet it.’ 

Manus, MAx, Underwater Saboteur, tr. F. H. Lyon, 239 pp. 15s. London, Kimber. Sank German 
troopship with limpet mines and relates much other sabotage against the Germans in Norway. 
‘The whole thing reads like a boy’s adventure story, an impression heightened by the frequent 
ly slapdash writing.’ 

McArtuur, A. J. D., Leaves from a Wartime Harbour Master’s Log, 6 pp. ADW, No. 10. Australian 
pilot, assigned to small port of Townsville. 

MonTacuE, E. E. S., The Man Who Never Was, 114 pp. $2.75. Philadelphia, Lippincott. British 
naval intelligence officer shows secret service work leading to Sicilian landings by planting ap 
parent top secret papers on a body to be washed ashore. 

Morton, Louis, The Fall of the Philippines (U. S. Army in World War II. The War in the Pacific), 
626 pp. $5.25. Washington, GPO for Office of the Chief of Military History. Includes occasional 
references, not always complimentary, to the naval aspects. 

Roscor, THEODORE, United States Destroyer Operations in World War II, 581 pp. $10.00. ($6.00 to 
Institute members). Annapolis, U. S$. Naval Institute. Companion work to his Submarine vol- 
ume, produced under auspices of Bureau of Naval Personnel. Includes more than 300 photo 
graphs, 100 drawings and diagrams, and 4o battle and area charts. Technical research by Rear 
Adm. T. L. Wattles, USN (Ret.). 

RowLaANp, Burorp, USNR, & Boyp, W. B., USNR, U.S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance in World War II, 
539 pp. 43.00. Washington, GPO, for Bureau of Ordnance, 1953. 

RupPENTHAL, R. G., Logistical Support of the Armies, Vol. 1, May 1941-Sepiember 1944 (U.S. Army 
in World War II: The European Theatre of Operations), 616 pp. $4.50. Washington, GPO fo1 
Office of the Chief of Military History. Logistical details of the Normandy landings, including 
creation ot the artificial ports. ; 

Salute to the ‘Essex,’ 10 pp. USNIP, Dec. Pictures, with brief comments, of the celebrated carrie1 
laid down in 1941. 

SmitH, J. C., USMC, Tarawa, 14 pp. USNIP, Nov. Gen. Smith commanded the end Marine Divi- 
sion in this attack. Also, ‘Operation Galvanic: The Assault on Tarawa,’ pictures with com 
ments, 11 pp. Ibid. 

SOUTHALL, I., Simon Black in Coastal Command, 194 pp. $2.00. New York, Anglobooks. Australian 
work, originally published in Sydney. 

STROM, S. A. E., The Escape of the ‘Lidvard,’ 2 pp. Trident, Nov. Escape of small Norwegian motor- 
ship interned at Dakar. 
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WarrEN, C. E. T., & BENSON, JAMES, The Midget Raiders; The Wartime Story of Human Torpedoes 
and Midget Submarines, 318 pp. $4.50. New York, Sloane, 1954. Royal Navy developments dur 
ing the war. 

Wuirte, H. A. B., The Torpedoing of the Troopship ‘Windsor Castle,’ 6 pp. Army Quarterly, Oct, 
Sunk in Mediterranean, 23 March 1943, go miles from Algiers, with loss of only six lives of 
3,500 aboard. 

WILKINSON, BurKE, USNR, Cockles and Muscles: Operation Frankston, 7 pp. USNIP, Feb. 1954 
Sinking of six German ships at Bordeaux by British marines in light, limpet-carrying canoes. 

Woopwarp, Davin, The ‘Tirpitz’ and the Battle for the North Atlantic, 235 pp. $3.50. New York, 
Norton. History and destruction of the great German battleship. 

YounG, E. P., RN, Undersea Patrol, 320 pp. $3.75. New York, McGraw, Hill. British edition, under 
title One of our Submarines, already noted, XIII, 150. 


XIII. Postwar Naval 


ANDERSON, W. V., Exercise ‘Mariner’ gets a Workout, 4 pp. SS, Jan. 1954. NATO naval war games 
in North Atlantic. 

Barciay, C. N., The New Warfare of the 1950s, 11 pp. Brassey’s Annual! 

Briatr, CLay, JR., The Atomic Submarine and Admiral Rickover, 277 pp. $3.50. 1954. Part I, ‘Edu 
cation’; Part II, ‘Building the Nautilus’; Part III, “The Admirals Intervene.’ The third part in- 
cludes lively comments on the Navy’s selection system. A brief summary of the work appeared 
as “The Man in Tempo 3,’ 4 pp. Time, 11 Jan. 1954. 

Bowers, R. H., USN, Servicing the Silent, 6 pp. USN/P, Nov. Role of submarine tenders. 

Brassey’s Annual, see Sect. XVI. 

Bucnuan, ALAstair, The Context of American Rearmament, 6 pp. Brassey’s Annual 

Cac.e, M. W., USN, Inchon—The Analysis of a Gamble, 6 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. 

The Canted Flight Deck, 5 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Dec. 

DurFieELp, E. S., Organizing for Defense, 11 pp. Harvard Business Review, Sept.-Oct. Discussion of 
civilian control and other factors in connection with Department of Defense organization, with 
viewpoint somewhat different from that of Hensel below. Author was wartime special assistant 
to Secretary Forrestal and was later co-editor of the Forrestal Diaries. 

ENTWISTLE, F. I., USN, Habitability Aboard Navy Ships, 8 pp. Army Information Digest, Jan. 1954 
Author is head of ‘Operational Development Force,’ U. S. Atlantic Fleet, set up in 1951 to study 
conditions of living space aboard ships. 

GILL, P. W., USN, & TEEL, R. A., USN, A Brighter Future for Carrier Aviation, 8 pp. USNIP, Nov. 

Gray, L. P., Strategic and Logistic Planning, 11 pp. USNIP, Dec. 

HELLER, S. R., USN, The Development of Attack Aircraft Carriers, 16 pp. Jour. Am. Soc. Naval En 
gineers, Aug. 

HENSEL, H. S., Changes Inside the Pentagon, 11 pp. Harvard Business Review, Jan.-Feb. 1954. Au- 
thor is an Assistant Secretary of Defense and was wartime Assistant Secretary of the Navy. See 
also Duffield above. 

Horan, H. E., RN, International Maritime Exercise of 1952, 11 pp. Brassey’s Annual 

Hyer, YVONNE, Carr Inlet: The Navy’s Acoustic Range, 4 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Dec. Puget 
Sound, between Tacoma and Olympia. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships, see Sect. XVI. 

KNIGHT, CHARLOTTE, Mystery Man of the Pentagon, 5 pp. Colliers, 22 Jan. 1954. Wilfred J. McNeil, 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, former Fiscal Director of the Navy Department 
Lipscoms, F. W., British Submarine, 28s. London, Black. An account of British submarines and 

their place in the Royal Navy. 

Lusar, Rupotr, The Red Fleet is Being Built Up, 10 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. 

McDonnett, J. E., RN, Gimme the Boats, 255 pp. $3.00. New York, Macmillan. A ‘picture of life 
aboard one of H.M. destroyers.’ 

McWicu1aM, H. H., RN, Sea Power and Aircraft, 13 pp. Brassey’s Annual. See also Saundby below 

Momsen, C. B., USN, Will the New Submarine Rule the Seas? 7 pp. Popular Mechanics, Aug. 

Military Aircraft in Postwar Europe, 12 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Pictures, with brief comments. 

MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS, Three Corvettes: Comprising H.M. Corvette, East Coast Corvette, Corvette 


Command, 2nd ed., 248 pp. 7s 6d. London, Cassell. War memoirs, by the author of The Cruel 
Sea. 
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Murpuy, C. J. V., Strategy Overtakes Mr. Wilson, 2 pp. Fortune, Jan. 1954. Discussion of recent 
major problems of the Department of Defense. 

Navy Radio Circles Globe, 4 pp. Life, 30 Nov. Opening of ‘the most powerful radio transmitter in 
the world’ at Jim Creek Valley in Cascade Mountains. 

‘Neb,’ pseud., The Fleet Train, 9 pp. Brassey’s Annual. 

NELSON, F. J., USN, War and Winter in the North Atlantic, 4 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. 

PALMER, C. B., Beneath the Sea for Sixty Days, 4 pp. New York Times Mag., 17 Jan. 1954. Increas- 
ing ‘habitability’ of submarines; see also Entwistle above. 

PucH, LAMonT, USN, Doctors for the Armed Forces, 14 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Discussion of short- 
age by the Surgeon General. 

RAIRDEN, P. W., Jr., USN, What is a Line Officer? 4 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Complaint that numei 
ous limited special categories have obscured the general service significance of the line star. 
Reppick, L. D., The Relative Status of the Negro in the American Armed Forces, 8 pp. Jour. Negro 

Educ., Summer. 

REINHART, G. C., USA, Sea Power’s Role in Atomic Warfare, 17 pp. USNIP, Dec. 

RogBins, B. A., USN, The Navy Watches on the Rhine, 6 pp. Army Information Digest, Jan. 1954. 

ROWLAND, BuForp, & Boyp, W. B., see Sect. XII. Ch. 24, Korea. 

SAUNDBY, SIR ROBERT, RAF, Sea Power and the Aircraft Carrier, 8 pp. Brassey’s Annual. Comments 
by a British air marshal; see also McWilliam above. 

SrarR, A. T., Radio and Radar Technique. $15.00. New York, Pitman. Sums up the progress ol 
the past twenty years. 

STEELE, G. P., USN, Nuclear Energy and Sea Power, 6 pp. USNIP, Dec. 

THURSFIELD, H. G., RN, The Officer and His Hire, 8 pp. Brassey’s Annual. 

The Womble Report on Service Careers, 13 pp. Army Information Digest, Feb. 1954. Report of ad 
hoc committee headed by Adm. J. P. Womble, USN, ‘On the Future of the Military Service 
as a Career that will Attract and Retain Capable Career Personnel,’ Oct. 1953. 

YANIK, A. J., see Sect. VIII. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 
RoANE, C. P., USN, The Carrier Story, 7 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Aug. 1952. 
—— Carriers Change with the Times, 3 pp. Ibid., Nov. 1952. 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Glasgow Museum and ‘King Edward’s’ Turbines. Trident, Nov. Preservation of pioneer 1901 tui 
bines, in use for half a century. 

Museum Pieces, g pp. SeS, Jan. 1954. Pictures of eight models of steam vessels from the Mariner's 
Museum, Newport News: ‘Adriatic,’ ‘Charlotte,’ ‘City of Providence,’ ‘Diamond,’ ‘Florence, 
‘Isaac Newton,’ ‘Mary Powell,’ ‘Paris.’ 

RicBy, WALLIs, Rigby’s Book of Model Ships, 14 pp. $1.50. New York, Garden City Books. Cutout 
models of 10 vessels, from viking ships to modern liner, on heavy paper, ready to assemble. 

STATE STREET TRust Co., Ship Figureheads and other Wood Carving Art in the Nautical Collection 


of the State Street Trust Co., Boston, 41 pp. Boston, The Company. Includes numerous repro 
ductions, several in color. 


XV. Bibliography 


BoLANpER, L. H., Notable Naval Books of 1953, 3 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1954. Annual article by the Li 
brarian of the Naval Academy. 

Cotuins, H. B., JR., ed., Arctic Bibliography (Arctic Institute of North America), 3 vols., 4,478 pp 
$12.75. Washington, GPO. Publications on the Arctic available in the libraries of the U. S. 
and Canada, giving authors, titles, and comment. Prepared for, and in codperation with, the 
Department of Defense. 

Mauon, J. K., comp., Doctoral Dissertations on Military History, 3 pp. Military Affairs, Fall. List 
of theses in progress, including 15 in naval history, compiled from the American Historical 
Assn. general list of Oct. 1952. 

SociaL SCIENCE RESEARCH CounciL, Civil-Military Relations: An Annotated Bibliography, 1940 
1952. $2.00, paper. New York, The Council. ‘Information about the coordination of military, in 
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dustrial, and diplomatic mobilization. It lists and describes recent books, pamphlets, govern. 
ment publications, and articles in periodicals.’ 

Wooppripce, H. C., A Tentative Bibliography of Portuguese Nautical Dictionaries, Glossaries, and 
Word Lists, 6 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 


XVI. Periodicals and Yearbooks 


(For previous lists, see esp. XII, 92-94 [Jan. 1952], XII, 172 [April 1952], XIII, 300-301 [Oct. 1953] 

Brassey’s Annual, the Armed Forces Year-Book, 1953, ed. H. G. Thursfield, RN, 512 pp. $9.50. New 
York, Macmillan. Sixty-fourth year of publication. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1953-54, ed. R. V. B. Blackman, 485 pp. $23.00. New York, McGraw, Hill 
Includes over 600 new illustrations. 

Ships and Ship Models; title resumed from prewar period, in place of interim Model Ships and 
Power Boats, with Jan. 1954 issue. 26s ($3.65). Percival Marshall & Co., 19-20 Noel St., London, 
Wi. 

Ships and the Sea; shifts from monthly to quarterly with the Spring 1954 edition. Annual, $2.00; 
3 years, $5.00. Kalmbach Publishing Co., io27 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





